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[For THE PAciFIc.] 
Christ’s Coming. 


Should the Lord descend in glory, 
Would the waiting watchers know ? 
Some who read prophetic story 
Look for vast material show, 
All the earth in tribulation, 
All the heavens with flame aglow. 
Shall we really find it so? 


When the meek and lowly Jesus 
Walked the streets of Galilee, 
Many ® wise and noble spirit, 

learned Pharisee, 
Watched and waited for the kingdom, 
But the King they could not see; 
And I ask myself the question, 
May it not be so w'th me? 


Only gentle south winds blowing 
In the early days of spring, 

All the icy bolts of winter 
Drop from out their fastening; 

Leaf and blade, and bud and blossom, 
Promises of fruitage bring; 

Nature needeth not an earthquake 
For her sweet awakening. 


Softly breathes the Holy Spirit 
On the hardened heart of sin, 
And the seed of love is wakened, 
And the Christ is formed within. 
Christ within, our hope and glory. 
What has heaven more to show 
Than the fruit from seed he planted 
Nineteen hundred years ago ? 


Send, O Christ, the quickening breezes 
That thy gentle spring imparts, 

Or, with storm clouds, bolt and thunder, 
Somehow reach all human hearts ! 

May the seed thy love has planted 
With immortal vigor grow ! 

God and angels watch the harvest ! 
When ’tis ripe the world will know. 


Mrs. E, H. GIDDINGS. 
SANTA BARBARA. 


CERTAIN PRESENT POPULAR SENTI- 
MENTS CONTROVERTED. 


BY REV. M. WILLETT, D.D. 


Arthur McEwen, in an article in a 
late Examiner, bas expressed certain 
sentiments, much in vogue in this 
State at present, about as strongly as 


they well can be; and certain of his | 


statements may be paraphrased as 
follows: “The present contest is a bat- 
tle for the supremacy of manhood 
over money. There is no such law- 
breaker as capital. The employe 
who steals a coupling-pin is sent to 
San Quentin; the man who steals a 
railroad is sent to the United States 
Senate. Let us not exhaust all our 
possibilities of horror upon the vio- 
lence of the striker; let us hold some- 
what in reserve for the trickery and 
the bribery of the railroad capitalist. 


If there are conspiracies for obstruct-. 


ing tracks, there may be conspiracy as 
well in closing ocean commerce. 
- Mankind has made its political and 
social advances by breaking laws. 
The venerated fathers of i776 were 
rioters and strikers. Washington was 
a rebel and Jesus a disturber. We 
stand in need of a revolution, because 
money has gained too much power in 
the republic.” It is the purpose of 
this article to controvert the spirit, 
not fhe letter, of these statements. — 

1. Let us not confound history by 
putting George Washington and 
Debs into the same category. The 
jackass and the jack-rabbit resemble 
each other in the spelling and pro- 
nunciation of the first syllables of 
their names, and somewhat also in 
the length of their ears; but there 
the resemblance is supposed to end. 
“The venerated fathers of 1776, riot- 
ers and strikers!” Shades of Han- 
cock, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
Franklin,,and Hamilton! The most 
calm, judicial, dispassionate, and 
statesmanlike attitude of the ages, 
which has drawn out from Gladstone 
the confession that the like, for 
quantity and quality of wisdom, may 
be searched for elsewhere in vain, 
compared to the frenzied contention 
for a principle which already, within 
two weeks, has been weighed in the 
balances of the common sense of this 
country and been found wanting. 
Tortured histery cries out against 
comparisons which thrust Debs and 
Cromwell, the men who threw tea in- 
to Boston harbor for a great princi- 
ple, and the men who threw the com- 
merce of this country into derange- 
ment for no principle at all, into the 
same sentence, because, forsooth, they 
both happened to be resistants. 

2. Those who stand up for the rights 
of property in the present conflict do 
80, Dot on account of the abuses of 
property, but in spite of them. We 
proclaim ourselves Christians in spite 
of the Inquisition and all fanaticism, 
just as we believe in liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, in spite of the French 
Revolution. In the celebrated Colton 
trial in this State, a phrase from one 
of the letters of C. P. Huntington be- 
came at once public property. It 
was “caving down the bank.” We 
are inno dying need of lectures on 
the rights of property from the writ- 
er of that letter. 

But does it follow that, because 
the man who breaks his marriage 
Vows is disqualified for any prominent 
upholding of the seventh command- 
ment, therefore, no others can 
fitly stand for this bulwark of society ? | 


Can not men who see the necessity of 
the bank, and who have not caved 
others down the bank, continue to 
sit upon the bank. and advocate it, 
too, because, forsooth, Mr. C. P. 
Huntington, having caved others 
down the bank, would be only illus- 
trating the law of retribution if he 
was forced to exemplify the “grand 
bounce,” and the “great slide,” in his 
own person? For six thousand years 
the civilizations of. the world have 
found nothing to takt the place of 
the right of property. That right 
has been modified, to be sure, but 
never has been uprooted. Like all 
other rights, it is capable of abuse. 
We find our remedy not in attacking 
the right, but in correcting the 
abuse. 

There are thousands of men who 
abuse the right to life, and who yet 
are unreachable by humanlaw. They 
are corrupt and corrupting in every 
imaginable form. The world breathes 
more freely when they vanish from 
it. To attempt to deprive them of 
‘this right would involve more con- 
fusion and evil than to allow them to 
exist. 

There are thousandsof men who 
abuse the right of marriage. It is a 
curse to the world that they are al- 
lowed to reproduce themselves. Hun- 
dreds’ of thieves, harlots and vaga- 
bonds have been traced back by so- 
cial investigators to one or two roots 
not more than three generations dis- 
‘tant. They cannot be restrained in 
this right, because the limitations of 
law are so great. And so it is with 
the right of free speech. Much can 
be said in favor of a more rigid cen- 
sorship of the press. The abuses of 
property have much in common with 
abuses along all other lines. Men 


who delight in half-truths can con- 
found and perplex our sense of right 
and wrong in almost every depart- 
ment of human activity. If justice 
should never decree death to any 
criminal until convinced than every 
man of like criminality was suffering 
the same penalty, then the penalty of 


so of all penalties. 
lf a policeman’s club could not fall 
upon the head that was nearest to 
him until he was pursuaded that of 
all the mob that nearest man was 
most guilty, then the policeman’s 
arm would be paralyzed. It is enough 
for the policeman to know that the 
man is & law-breaker. If justice in 
this world were not the crude thing 
it is, then there would be less force 
than there is at present in the argu- 
ment for a great and final judgment. 
Let us correct abuses just as fast and 
as far as possible, but let us refuse 
to be paralyzed in our enforcement 
of law because the reason may some- 
times be bewildered by the abu 
whieh reign nis world 
of sinners. To accentuate just now, 
when imperiled, the rights of proper- 
ty is neither to be blind to nor to 
defend the abuses of property. 

3. Violence always, in these later 
times, has defeated its own ends. The 
nibilists of Russia have overwhelmed 
the constitutionalists of that land 
under a perfect avalanche of misery 
and obstruction, and have helped to 
turn back the very reforms for which 
they drew the dagger and threw the 
dynamite bombs at least fifty years. 
The Carbonari thwarted Italian unity ; 
it was Mazzini, and those who stood 
with him in the use of legitimate 
methods, who prevailed. 


The assassins of Phenix Park, and 
all who have partaken of that spirit, 
have thwarted unspeakably the course 
of Irish reform. When the men of 
the South came out from under law, 
they saw the institution they loved se 
dearly swept away as a military meas- 
ure. The attitude of the North was 
law-abiding, though they sorrowed to 
feel that slavery was intrenched in 
the constitution. They expected to 
triumph tltimately in the use of legal- 
ly restrictive measures. They felt 
about the raid of John Brown as the 
great general did concerning the 
charge of the six hundred at Bala- 
clava. “It was magnificent, but it was 
not war.” The South came out from 
under law, and failed. 

4. There is nothing in the institu- 
tions of this nation to call for revolu- 
tion. The right of revolution is to 
be taken for granted; but every right 
involves a corresponding duty and 
responsibility. Our fathers of the 
Revolution realized that they were 
accepting a tremendous responsibility 
before the civilized world. Hence, 
they set forth the reasons for their 
action in great detail and perspicuity. 

But so far as the power of money 
is concerned in this great Republic 
of ours, it cannot be charged that this 
is due to our institutions. The pres- 
ent constitution of the State of Cali- 
fornia was adopted after a tremend- 
ous struggle, in which the interests 


of capital were supposed to be worst- 


death would never be meted out, and 


every where inthis world’ 


atives, what shall we say of Oalifor-| 


when men talk) abput the power of 


ed. We are living to-day in a State | 


where the institutions are adverse to 
the creditor as compared to the debt- 
or, as shown in the taxation of mort- 
gages, and where the positive obliga- 
tion of the railroad commissioners to 
fix the rates of fares and freights is 
actually imbedded in the constitution 
itself. Whence all this talk, then, 
abuut revolution? Any man who in- 
dulges in revolutionary rant may bé 
justly, challenged to point out one 
single clause in any of our institu- 
tions in which capital is given an un- 
fair advantage; and certainly if that 
clause can be found, no worthy citi- 
zen but will join with all others im- 
mediately to elide it. If the power 
of money, then, is not in the institu- 
tions, it can only be in the citizen- 
ship—those who vote and those who 
represent the voters; and a man 
might as well attempt to jump on 
his own shadow as a State expect to 
escape from itself, when such is the 
condition of things, by the process of 
changing institutions which are not 
in the least at fault. ; 
We do need a moral revolution in 
Californians, and that is the root of 
the whole matter. Take what Pro- 
fessor Clark of Stanford University 
has written in a late number of the 


Independent. After telling how the} 


railroad commissioners of this State 
had neglected a duty laid upon them 
by the constitution itself, and of the 
bill introduced in our last Legisla- 
ture bringing them to account, he 
goes on to say, “The bill passed the 
Assembly by the requisite two-thirds 
majority, but it was kijled in the 
Senate by railroad influence, exer- 
cised in the customary manner.” The 
custom of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road of using money to influence leg- 
islation’ cannot be condemned too 
loudly nor too strongly, and is di- 
rectly responsible for a great deal of 


the apathy of this State towards |: 


their rights in this present struggle. 
But while we hold the Southern Pa- 
cific sternly responsible for this 
weakening of public confidence in 
the trustworthiness of our represent- 


nians, that they have continued for 
years to send men to Sacramento who 
yield to “railroad influence, exercised 
in the customary manner.” The 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
is entirely in the grasp of this State; 
its stockholders are the few against 
the many. It is entirely within our 
power to do all that is just and 
equitable. 

We bave no more right to “cinch” 
the railroad any more than any other 
corporation, and if we attempt it, 
there are courts to intervene; but if 
in any way we are oppressed, the pow- 
er is in our own hands. If, however, 


money in society; they. mean some- 
thing quite above all question of in- 
stitutions, and that the few are cen- 
tralizing so much wealth as to endan- 
ger all good to the many, let them 
boldly say so, and just as boldly tell 
us which of two courses they intend 
to pursue. Do they advocate the 
paring down of this wealth by law, or 
without law? Wealth can be pared 
down either by a graduated income 
tax or the division of large portions 
of great estates upon demise. Men 
who favor a semi-socialism of this 
sort should be the very last to en- 
courage lawlessness. Demanding 
more from law than others, they cer- 
tainly should be more reverent 
towards law as well. If, however, 
nothing so patient or restrained as 
this is contemplated, and if wealth is 
to be decreased whether or not, then 
let us have the declaration in lan- 
guage we can understand, that when 
men talk about revolution, we may 
recognize the anarchy they advocate. 
OaKLAND. 


IOWA NEWS. 


The peculiar law enacted by the 
Legislature of Iowa at its last session 
in reference to the liquor traffic seems 
to be producing some effect. It is 
called “the mulct law.” The Daven- 
port Democrat says: i 

“The landlords of Dubuque are 
looking after their interests in the 
matter of the new mulct law. They 
are making peremptory demands on 
their tenants to give them bonds that 
shall amply secure the payment of 
the $600 tax in case the Iowa Su- 
preme Court sustains it, as it will, of 
course. The landlords no not intend 
to be hung up for that tex, and they 
will not rent for saloon purposes till 
they are assured in substantial form 
that there is no danger of any such 
thing occurring. Whether the law 
will actually be enforced in Dubuque 
or not, there is a general hustle there’ 
to make ready for enforcement.” 

_ Another paper says: “In Dubuque 
forty saloon-keepers went out of busi- 
ness on account of the Martin law. 


iption case saloons, a score of 
dangerous social clubs, and at least 
two hundred boles in the wall and 
boot-leggers are being driven out of 
the same business under the Martin 
law. No wonder many ‘tough’ men 
are mad at the mulct laws.” 


HERRONISM. 
‘Alluding to the “School of the 
Kingdom,” which was lately held at 


Gginnell, lows, a correspondent writes | cclebrated in this rural hamlet, 


ht Professor Herron attempted, a 
retical explanation of his asser- 
that “there is no justice in the 
rts.” It was that on his theologi- 
i theory justice can not exist with- 
love, and, therefore, a judge must 
bé a Christian, and exercise Christian 
lowe towards litigants and criminals, 
og he can not do them secular justice. 
Ihe reason no action was taken at 

meeting of the General Associa- 
tign in regard to the course of Pro- 
fégsor Herron and President Gates of 
Idgwa College was that it was not 
thought best to take off from the col- 
lege trustees any of the burden rest- 
+ pe them in the case. In a late 
talk on the subject, one of the board 
fi 


t 
ti 


dhe was happily disappointed to 
so many of the trustees con- 


dgmning Professor Herron’s givings' 


oot. It is reported that the effort 
ich bad begun to raise money in 
'I@wa for a Y. M. ©. A. building in 
cénnection with the Coliege has been 
abandoned,.men refusing to give on 
a¢count of Professor Herron’s course. 
Hut Mrs, Rand, who founded his 

rofessorship, offers $100 a year to 
students who will join Professor 
erron’s classes during the year. 


sity, who was advertised as a strong 
card to speak at the “School of the 
ingdom,” did not attend. He is 
a socialist. “I am sorry,” says 
correspondent, “that Grinnell, 
hich has always been a bulwark of 
e faith in religion and in politics, 


light by theorists.” 
| RAMBLES—VIIi. 
= 3 BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


We hastened home from Pomona Col- 
lege. The suggestion that we had 
better not stop over in Tulare was 
timely and valuable; ours was the 
last train but one through before the 
“tie-up.” The charm of that town, 
and its many pleasant associations, 
could not be lightly set aside. Noth- 
ing eventful occurred en route, and 
we were soon in San Francisco, the 
Tyre of the Pacific Coast. This city 
has sometimes suffered at the hands 
of critics, and deservedly, but, never 
since municipal corporations were 
first organized in the Netherlands, 
has so great a city stood so ‘well 
unusual strain of the past few weeks. 
The suspense was general, and sup- 
pressed feeling, on this side or that, 
universal; and yet, without any signs 
of violence, or even an arrest, men 
moved about, anxiously expecting 
some new surprise. Chicago, Sacra- 
mento, Los Angeles, Oakland, have 
experienced disorder; but in San 
Francisco the safety of life and prop- 
erty has never been questioned. If 
peace-loving and law-abiding are evi- 
dences of good citizenship, and we 
believe they are, then, surely, our 
population are deserving commenda- 
tion; and a little commendation and 
kind feeling have a great deal to do 
with oiling the wheels of the world. 
Mayor Ellert very wisely, we think, 
permitted our civic soldiery to go 


J. OC. | 


forth to the cell duty to other: 


places. At least’ ten young men from 
our own congregation, eight of whom 
are members of our church, respond- 
ed for duty as member of the Na- 
tional Guards. There have been 
anxious hearts praying for them. 
They are a fine company of stalwart 
young citizens, whom no hardship can 
depress; and, strengthened by a pure 
patriotism and implicit faith, they are 
ready, in any emergency, to solemnly 
and promptly show themselves worthy 
of their country and their religion. 


Such: a substructure promises per- 


petuity to our institutions. 

We tarried at home only long 
enough to officiate at a modest but 
beautiful wedding in-our church, and 
then hied away to our vacation re- 
treat, remembering that— 

‘* Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than war.” 

Only a few hours, and we were in 
Cloverdale, greeted by wife and chil- 
dren, and welcomed by friends. B 
a kindly exchange of pulpits wi 
Brother Jones, we spent another 
Lord’s Day among his people. The 
following days brought increasing 
news, which flew like the morning 
light, that the strike was spreading. 
Some feared great danger to the Re- 
pantie, and some felt it; experience 

as its bounds, while apprehension is 


In Des Moines more than one hundred 


boundless. Allowing that language 


trofessor Ely of Wisconsin . Univer- | 


been placed in so.unfavorable a 


is flexible and expansive, we felt that | - 


the experience of the past gave prom- 
ise that the nation was safe, and that 
the trembling, almost defiant work- 
ingmen, tortured between hope and 
fear, would soon resume their wonted 
avocations. At present the golden 
dream.of finangial betterment is only 
the baseless fabric of a vision. It 
cannot be realized. 7 

The glorious Fourth was admira- 


There was a pafade, and it was or- 
derly. A good band discoursed the 
usual patriotic airs, and the proces- 
sion included some of the best citi- 
zens of the village and neighboring 
farms. In the evening we were 
treated to fine displays of fireworks— 
“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife,” 
Young people will celebrate; and 
why shouldn’t they? There is an 
old maxim of classic celebrity, and 
somewhat ponderous emphasis—F'iat 


justitia, ruat celum—“ Be justice done, 


though the sky fall.” The proverb 
certaivly looks very heroic, and sounds 
sufficiently grand; but there is no 
such fearful contingency, and no im- 
mediate danger that the heavens will 
tumbjie about our ears. “We must 
celebrate,” whatever remains, is the 


general resolve. Young America 


must have noise and fireworks, and 
the seniors look on and fear; but the 
conflagration doesn’t come, and we 
live on with faith in God, and, bor- 
rowing no worry from next year’s 
celebration— 

Live for to-day ! next year’s light 

Next year’s cares will bring to sight. 

The next morning was bright and 
warm. According to appointment, a 
company of. thirteen souls started 
out, in three sections, for Redwood 
mountain. By easy calculation and 
hard walking the excursion measured 
ten miles. Those who were. denied 
the luxury of elimbing the mountain, 
without. artificial aid, reached the 
summit firat. The other contingen 
in climbing.and climbing, frequently 
reminded themselves that a mountain 
height, like knowledge, can be ac- 
quired only by slow degrees. We 
willingly halted numerous times to 
view the landscape o'er: Mystic 
scene! Near us stood several ma- 
drones, one of which was by far the 
largest tree of its kind we ever saw. 
It must have been in its vigor when 
the Pilgrim Fathers witnessed the 
breaking waves dash high on a stern 
and rockbound coast— 

** And the woods, against a stormy sky, 

Their giant branches tossed.” 

Around us a few stray birds were 
twittering, enjoying the freedom of 
their divinely-appointed liberty, much 
as Congregational Christians enjoy 
their Puritan-bought freedom within 


and around the Tree of Life, with*tio 


bonds of ecclesiasticism to interrupt 
their thought or their devotion. A 
little girl from a city, visiting the 
woodland for the first time, said, 
upon seeing just such birds as we 
saw, “Poor birdies, they haven't a 
cage to live in.” Her pity was sin- 
cere, but not appreciated. There are 
those sincere hearts who pity Congre- 
gationalists because they have no 
cage, in the form of ancient tradi- 
tions, or an unchangeable creed, with- 
in which we are to live, move, and 
have our being. A creed to us isa 
guide, but our abiding-place is in the 
divinity and infinitude of Christ. 


Looking away from the mountaia, | 


we looked down into Oat Valley and 
smaller glens and dales of great fer- 
tility, .and easily understood’ the 
tenacity with which the early pioneers 
cling to the soil. But economy and 
exercise of bodily strength brought 
the exhilarated pedestrians at length 
to the summit. It is an open, grass- 
covered plateau, with a group of 
redwood trees affording luxurious 
shade. Such a lovely summer noon! 
Such a generous luncheon right at 
our feet! Anda the fateful number— 
thirteen! Tvo late; it cannot be 
changed now, and we therefore ig- 
nore superstition, and offer grateful 
thanks to our Heavenly Father; we 
thoroughly enjoy the red wood’s cool- 
ing breeze, with July’s hot face just 
peeping now and again through the 
branches, and rejoice in the— 

Pure air that cures; and 9 scene that affords 
Content more solid than the smile of lords: 


Rest to the weary; to all the group food; 
A place of enjoyment for the wise and good. 


San Francisco, Plymouth church. 


‘The Woman's Board of Missions 
will hold its monthly meeting in the 
First Congregational church, Oak- 
land, on Wednesday, August Ist, at 
2:30 p.m. This being the last meet- 
ing of the year, will not the ladies 
make an especial effort to be present ? 
And will not the women who are 
willing-hearted bring in their gifts, 
be no deficit at the year’s 

ose 


| afterward to quibble about how it 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Although there have been few out- 
ward indications of the fact; there 


has been intense excitement in — 


Washington during the past few days, 
on account of the disorder and biood- 
shed which have accompanied the 
strikes in various sections:of the 
country. While no one here has or 
has .bad any doubt. of the : final 
triumph of law and order, many fear 
that the conduct of ‘il:-advised men 
may cause a further loss of life and 
property before the desired ead is 
reached. Many both in and out of 
Congress sympathized with the 
original strikers, but when rioting 
and the destruction of property and 
the interruption of communication 
was resorted to, that sympathy was 
lost sight of, and, with the exception 
of a few demagogues among the pro- 
fessional politicians, the demand that 
the strong arm of Federal authority 
should be interposed was unanimous. 
Even before that demand could be 
formulated the Federal goverment 
had began toact. The two procie- 
mations issued by President Cleveland 
this week are generally regarded as 
timely and entirely jgstified by the 
circumstances under which they were 
issued. As one of the mogt pro- 
nounced advocates of the doatrine of 
State’s rights in Congress aptly put 
it, “Let us all aid the national 


government to put down the spirit of 


anarchy, and restore the authority of 
law. There will be time enough 


was done.” A number of our minis 


ters touched upon the labor troubles 


in their sermons last Sunday, and, es 
usual, the pulpit took the right and 
only patriotic and Christian side. 
Space forbids any extended comment 
on or quotations from those sermons, 
but the following words of Dr. 
Joseph T. Kelly, of the, Fourth Pres- 
byterian church, are, too straight te 
the point to be left ont:, “ Both.in 


}, | precept and example, on many a page, 
God's, Word to the 


duty of men with.relation to govern- 
ment. Not merely when those jaws 


in every way commend them to their 


judgment and approval; not only 
when they inure to their profit and 
comfort; but even when they bear 
upon them in restraint and poesibl s 
with loss, their one and only dutv is 
submission and loyal obedience. For 
government, after all, has as its 
ultimate end the punishment of the 
evil and the guardianship of the 
good. Under no circumstances can 
the freedom which has been the boast 
of our civilization be construed to 


mean a freedom to infringe the rights. 
of others or break the laws of the . 


land.” 
y The temperance - ‘people’ shave 


appealed to Congress after Congress 


to pass a bill authorizing an official 


investigation of the aleoholic liquor > 
traffic, its relations to revenné and 
taxation, and ita general economic, — 
criminal, moral and scientific aspeets - 


in connection with pauperiem, crime,. 
social vice, the public health and 
general welfare of the people, but 
they have never succeeded in haviag 
it done. The Senate Committee oa 
Appropriations has provided ia an 
amendment to the Legislative, Exe- 
cutive and Judicial Appropriation bill, 
which was yesterday reported to the 
Senate, that the investigation be 
made by the U. 8S. Bureau of Labor. 
It remains to be seen whether the 
liquor men can kill the amendment 

Washington’s delegation - to . the 
Cleveland Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention left yesterday morning on a 
special train, although on Monday it 
had been decided to abandon the 
special train and send ‘only the 
regular delegates, on account of the 
probability of delay by reason of the 
strikes. It is probable that many 
more would have gone had it not 
been for the fear of delay. The 
party numbered nearly, two hundred, 
and will enthusiastically work to 
bring the convention of 1896 to 
Washington 

Senator Morgan, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, obtained an indefinite leave of 
absence this week, and although he 
stated before leaving that Senator 
Gray was left in charge of. the 
Chinese treaty, there are reasons for 
the belief that his departure means 
no further consideration of the 
at this session of Congress. While 
the friends of the treaty are confident 
that it would receive more than the 
two-thirds vote necessary to its rati- 
fication, some of them are of the 


opinion that the antagonism of the 
labor organi ns makes its rati- 


fication inadvisable at this time. 
Wasarnerton, July 11, 1894. 


Presbyterians 
to the general fund of their Missi 
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THE PacrFic: SAN_FRANGOISCO, CAL. 


mMoman’s Board 
@f the Pacific. | 


OUR ‘MORNING STAR’’ SUNDAY. 


For several years the Morning Star 
mission has regularly been presented 
to.the children of our Sunday-schools, 


‘but now, when the income of the 


American Board is suffering so keen- 
ly from the general financial depres- 
sion, the importance of more careful 
attention to every department of mis- 
sionary work is felt as never before. 


Five hundred dollars has been as- | do you not believe down in the very 


signed to the Woman’s Board of the 


- Paeific as its share for 1894 in the ex- 


penses of the vessel, and in the hope 
that large part of this sum can be 
collected from the various Sunday- 
schools of the State. The Young La- 
dies’ Branch of the Board has under- 
taken to arrange for a special Morn- 
ing Star Day in all schools that are 
willing to help in the effort. 

The definite point that we want to 
bring before the children in all de- 
partments is the taking of shares at 
ten cents each in the mission for 
1894. Attractive certificates, with a 
cut of the vessel, are issued by the 
A. B. O. F. M., and will be made out 
in the name of each share-holder. 
While every school is, of course, at 
perfect liberty to conduct the day in 
the manner that seems best in its 
particular case, a carefully prepared 
program will be sent for the use of 
such as may be glad of suggestions. 
This will consist of a short exercise 
of song, recitation, and dialogue, tell- 
ing very briefly the story of the Star 
and her work. Part of this will be 
most effective if it is presented on 
the Sunday before the collection, to 
arouse interest; and the use at this 
time of a small model of a sailing ves- 
sel has so often proved valuable that 
this idea is strongly recommended 
wherever such a thing can be procur- 
ed. If any school cannot obtain it, 
the Branch will try to send one if we 
can succeed in securing some for this 
purpose. We will also furnish little 
envelopes, suitably printed for dis- 
tribution on this first day, to serve as 
reminders through the week of the 
eontribution asked for. On the next 
Sunday, the teachers can be provided 
with the certificates of stock to be 
made out in the name of each child 
bringing the required dime, and after 
further exercises the envelopes should 
be deposited on board the little ship, 
or in a box beside it. 

The interest in the occasion will be 
heightened, we think, if it will be 
possible to put the collection in the 
hands of a committee, to be brought 
by them to the annual meeting of 
the Branch which will be held prob- 
ably in the Frist Congregational 
ehurch, San Francisco, August 16th 
or 17th. A program of general in- 
terest will be prepared for the even- 
ing, when the Sunday-school offering 
will be received. When personal 
presentation is impossible, an order 
made out to the treasurer can be 
opened at this time in the name of 
the shcool. To correspond with the 
date of this meeting, August 12th has 
been proposed as Morning Star Sun- 
day, and the exercises, envelope. and 
stock will probably be ready for dis- 
tribution by the last of this month. 

And now to the crucial point. Are 
you willing to join in this movement ? 
The co-operation of every school, 
however small, is important, and 
earnestly desired. Will you not fall 
in line, and give your children an 
opportunity of helping to speed the 
Star on her next voyage? For all 
further particulars address Miss Will- 
jams, 969 Brush street, Oakland. 


SECRET SINS. 


Canon Wilberforce said that one 
day while walking in the Isle of Skye, 
he saw 8 magnificent specimen of the 
golden eagle, soaring upwards. He 
halted and watched its flight. Soon 
he observed by its movements that 
something was wrong. Presently it 
began to fall and soon lay dead at 
his feet. Eager to know the reason 
of its deatb, he hastily examined it 
and found no trace of gun-shot 
wound; but he found that it held in 
its talons a small weasel, which, in 
its flight, was drawn near its body, 
and had sucked the life blood from 
the eagle's breast. 

The same ends befalls him who 
elings to some secret sin; sooner or 
later it will sap his life blood, and he 
falls down lost, lost. Thérefore, “let 
us lay aside every weight” and the 
pet sin that we are harboring, and 
that is drawing us down, and “let us 
run with patience the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus the 
author and finisher of our faith.” 


Cheist fits his ministers through 
manifold experiences of sorrow and 
pain for the highest service. He 
writes their best sermons for them 
on their own hearts by the sharp 
stylus of trial. Such as he would 
make most eminent in his service he 
takes furtherest with him into Geth- 
semane.— Dr. Wm. M. Taylor. 


Exactly how Jesus saves is a ques- 
tion we may ask again and again, and 
plainly ask. Let us not, in asking it, 
waste time, and risk eternity, when 
we have already reason to know he 
eame from heaven, and a brief ex- 
perience can teach that he leads 


thither.— Young. 


| perishing, cheer the widow, and com- 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


BY A. F. GROW. 


“The liquor traffic exists in this 
country to-day by ‘the sufferance of 
Christian people. They hold in their 
hands the whole fate of this accursed 
business. The traffic will not live a 
day beyond the time when the mem- 
bership of the Christian Church arises 
in its might, and decrees that it must 
die. And the chief weapon of de- 
struction must be the ballot.”— Chris- 
tian at Work. 

Christian readers of Paciric, 


depths of your hearts that every word 
of the above extract is true? 

There are four million Christian 
voters in the Protestant Church alone 
in the United States, and Rev. Joseph 
Cook places the number a consider- 
able above thatfigure. This number, 
with several million church adherents 
who are influenced very greatly by 
both the preaching and practice of 
this membership, could at our next 
great national election, as political 
parties now stand, unaided by one 
single vote from the Catholics, for- 
ever put an end to the liquor traffic. 

Would it not be in the interests of 
righteousness for the Christian vot- 
ers of the land to so cast their bal- 
lots? If these Christian voters 
have this thing thus under their 
control, would they disobey one com- 
mand of the Decalogue by thus vot- 
ing? Would they set at naught one 
principle of morality taught by 
Christ and his apostles? Does any 
sane man who ministers at the altar 
as a messenger from heaven, sent to 
bear glad tidings of great joy through 
Christ the Saviour, believe the state- 
ment made by the Christian at Work 
that “The liquor traffic exists in this 
country to-day by the sufferance of 
Christian people” to be false? 

If this be an acknowledged fact, 
why, in God’s name, is not the Church 
ready to wipe out this damnable traf- 
fic at once and forever? If this 
charge be false, why do not some of 
the great lights in the Church prove 
its falsity? This they do not attempt 
to do by reason of its impossibility. 
Either one of two things the Church 
has got todo. It has got to deny 
that the liquor traffic is a source of 
crime and wretchedness,and affirm that 
it is a blessing to our people; that 
were it not for the sale and consump- 
tion of intoxicating beverages, it were 
vain for God’s professed servants to 
proclaim the word of life to fallen 
men; that this ¢roffic builds our 
churches, endows our colleges, edu- 
cates our ministry, establishes and 
maintains all our charitable institu- 
tions, and is the only source of our 
prosperity as a nation. This it has 
got to acknowledge, or else it has got 
to assent to the charge made against 
it by Prohibitionists of its being a 
crime against God by reason of its 
being a curse to those made in his 
image, the source from whence comes 
a large proportion of our poverty; 
that it is a breeder of crime; that it 
furnishes our almshouses with a large 
share of their occupants; that 1¢ fills, 
to a large degree, our asylums, our 
jails and state’s prisons; that it fur- 
nishes work for our hangmen; that it 
fills graves within our potter's fields 
with those who “shall not inherit the 
kingdom of heaven,” and therefore 
fills the abode of devils with damned 
spirits. Is the Church of Christ in 
America ready to defend the liquor 
traffic, and hereafter stand by the 
distiller, the brewer and the saloon- 
keeper, hoping through their aid and 
influence to spread the news of the 
gospel of Christ throughout the 
world, and save fallen men? — 

What share has the Church. of 
Christ on earth had in the murder of 
“seventeen thousand millions” of 
earth’s inhabitants, as estimated by 
Thomas Dick some fifty years ago to 
have been slain through drink, “since 
intemperance dug its first grave”? 
More than seventeen worlds like 
this of human beings, as estimated 
by Dick, have been struck from ex- 
istence by the arm of intemperance, 
and the work of murder has been 
going on more rapidly than ever for 
the last fifty years; and unless the 
Church of Jesus Christ does its duty, 
this murderous work will continue at 
far greater ratio. Why is it that the 
Church—a Church supposed to have 
been established on earth by Christ 
himself-—does not come out un- 
equivocally in condemnation of this 
acknowledged wrong, this sin, and 
do what it might do to blot it out by 
one blow dealt at the ballot-box? 
Will not some leader in the Church 
tell us why professing Christians do 
not thus strangle this monster at the 
polls? Is it cowardice on the part 
of the Church, a fear of the with- 
drawal of such support as is afforded 
through the traffic, both directly and 
indirectly ? If the Church is not in 
league with the saloon, when its 
membership votes to perpetuate the 
license system, where does it stand ? 

We do not expect that the press, 
under the control of the license par- 
ties of this country, will give its 
readers any news of the growth of 
prohibition sentiment in spite of 
most devilish opposition and perse- 
cution, or of victories gained for the 
cause at home or in the neighboring 
provinces of Canada. But we should 
reasonably expect that papers pur- 
porting to be heralds of the gospel of 
Him who came to earth to rescue the 


fort the fatherless,; would do as mich | 


as to speak a word in commendation 
of the efforts of those who aré striv- 
ing in the name of the same Ohrist 
whose cause they profess to cham- 
pion, to banish the accursed liquor 
traffic from our land through the bal- 
lo@box. These papers give us no 
news of the victory in Ontario of 84.,- 
000 majority for prohibition ofthe 
traffic, of the sweeping victory in 
Prince Edward’s Island, and the much 
more recent vote in Nova Scotia, 
when that Province was swept by the 
cyclonic vote of 40,000 majority. We 
read nothing in the denominational 
press of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, which will finally 
shut up the saloons of the State. Do 
the ministers and members of the 
Christian Churches in the United 
States believe that “the purification 
of politics is an irridescent dream ”? 
They .certainly cannot, and be the 
followers of the Christ of the New 
Testament. If it be possible to cleanse 
the dirty pool and make our politics 
so pure that the most refined, Carist- 
like and womanly woman in our land 
may not be ashamed to aid, both at 
the ballot-box by her vote, and in 
making and administering our laws; 
then, surely the Church of Christ 
should not be afraid to champion a 
moral reform movement that would 
cleanse the politics of our country 
and destroy the one great source, 
and one might say the only source, 
from whence comes the political cor- 
ruption, which finally sent forth such 
a stench that even the old parties, as 
corrupt as.they are, could no longer 
endure it, and which has at last over- 
taken McKane and others of his class 
and sent.them to prison. There are 
greater men in Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and other States, who 
would have been behind prison bars 
years ago had they received tbeir 
just deserts, and many States would 
have had constitutional prohibition 
but for the treachery and dishonest 
practices of these men. 

Our churches, through their mem- 
bership, cry out against “politics in 
the church” when prohibition of the 
liquor traffic is mentioned, while sup- 
porting at the same time the license 
parties they know are controlled 
completely by such men as Sheridan 
Shook of New York and J. B. Cox of 
Cincinnati, the liquor bosses of the 
Kepublican party in those cities. It 
‘is an undeniable fact that such men 
as these two above mentioned actual- 
ly control the old political parties of 
the country. Aud as the churches, 
through their membership, have it in 
their power to defeat these liquor 
parties at any election, then is the 
Church in league with the Sheridan 
Shook’s and Cox’s of the land, and, 
therefore, logically in league with 
the saloons. What other conclusion 
can we arrive at logically ? 

Maprong, Wash. 


PLAIN WORDS. 


“Then cometh the wicked one, and 
catcheth away that which was sown.” 
A scotch minister thus discoursed on 
the carelessness of his flock: 

“Brethren, when you leave the 
church, just lgok down on the duke’s 
swans. They are very bonnie swans, 
an’ they'll be sooming about, an’ aye 
dooking down their heads and laving 
theirsels wi the clear water till 
they’re a’ drookit. Then you'll see 
them sooming to the shore, an’ they'll 
gie their wings a bit flap, an’ they’re 
dry again. 

“Now, my friends, you come here 
every Sabbath, and lave a’ ower wi’ 
the gospel till ye’re fairly drookit 
wit. But just gang awa’ home, an’ 
sit down by your fireside, gie your 
wings a bit flap, an’ ye’re as dry as 
ever again.”— Buffalo Christian Advo- 
cate. 


Rest Gop.—I traveled along a 
broad highway, where was so much 
dust and tumult that my soul became 
weary. I looked often to the right 
and to the left for a diverging road, 
but I was hurried forward by the 
tumultuous crowd, and could hardly 
retain my senses. Then my Heaven- 
ly Friend sought mein the throng, 
led me forth by secret ways and 
brought me initio a green meadow 
and by still waters. Ah, how well 
was it with me there! I have ex- 
perienced the blessings which the 
soul enjoys when it quietly rests in 
God.— Tholuck. 


SaBBATH-SOHOOL Sratistics.—-Com par- 
ing the children of school age in the 
United States, as ascertained by the 
census, with the statistics of Sabbath- 
schools, it is computed that there are 
nine millions of children in this 
country who attend no Sabbath- 
school. In Pennsylvania, while there 
are 1,300,000 children in our schools, 
300,000 more than there are in the 
public schools, yet the work in Penn- 
sylvania has not been much more 
than half done, as forty per cent. of 
the children are yet outside of the 
Sabbath-school. 


It is not scientific doubt, not athe- 
ism, not pantheism, not agnosticism, 
not Romanism, that in our day and in 
this land is likely to quench the light 
of the gospel or re-crucify Christ. It 
is proud, sensorious, luxurious,church- 
going, hollow-hearted prosperity.— 
Bishop Huntington. 

The prayers thut reach heaven 


gratitude. 


SADI CARNOT—L 


FOURTH PRESIDENT OF THE THIRD FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 


During the festivities of Lyons, 
when the President was passing 
through the streets of the busy city, 
a most cowardly outrage was perpe- 
trated. The stiletto of an anarchist 
caused the death of one of France's 
best citizens. 

What can we say of Sadi Carnot’s 
life. Nothing, if we expect great 
deeds, wonderful feats, astonishing 
achievements. The deceased Presi- 
dent: was neither a great statesman, 
nor @ brilliant orator, nor a skillful 
tactician, nor a renowned diplomat. 
Only one thing can be said of him— 
he was a man, in the true and full 
meaning of the word. 

The family of the Carnots was il- 
Justrious through the first Carnot, of 
the revolutionary days, and was noted 
for its staunch republicanism. Sadi 
Carnot completed his stndies at the 
“Ecole Polytechnique,” from which 
he was promoted a civil engineer. 
The second empire did not give this 
young republican any opportunity 
to enter politics. He then worked as 
a civil engineer, built: railroads and 
bridges for the government, thus 
contributing to the prosperity and 
welfare of his country. I1t is report- 
ed that his work was always the work 
of a conscientious, painstaking man. 

When the second empire dragged 
France down to the sad conflict of 
the war of 1870, when the Imperial 
Government was overthrown, and Re- 
public proclaimed on September 4, 
1870, Sadi Carnot volunteered his 
services for his country. Appointed 
by the Provisional Government as 
prefect of the Seine Inferieure, he 
made his headquarters at Rouen, and 
there was successful enough to check 
the invaders’ progress, and thus save 
the wealthy, thriving, industrial dis- 
trict of lower Normandy from the 
horrors of an invasion. ; 

When the war came to an end, and 
the regular Legislature was elected 
by the nation, Sadi Carnot was sent 
as a deputy to the “Chambre des 
Deputes” by his election district, and 
ever since had been re-elected until 
his presidency. During those sixteen 
years he remained the same, never 
varying. He belonged to the “Re- 
publican Union,” as long as it lasted, 
and that carried 363 votes in the 
Lower House out of some 500, under 
the leadership of Gambetta. He did 


| his duty quietly, modestly, honestly. 


First called into a cabinet as a sub- 
Secretary of State he then became a 
Minister of Public Works and Roads, 
and later on a Minister of Finances. 
No great reform characterizes his 
ministerial career; as we have already 
stated, he was not endowed in any 
extraordinary manner. The Wilson 
scandal bruke out; already Carnot 
had, as Minister of Finances, resisted 
the claims and demands of Wilson, 
and had taken a decided position 
against certain speculators seeking to 
cheat the government out of its 
righteous claims. These facts were 
known only later. But when Pres- 
ident Grevy, after an honorable ca- 
reer, was compelled to resign on ac- 
count of the scandalous traffic of his 
son-in-law, Wilson, to the great sur- 
prise of the nation, Sadi Carnot was 
elected President for the full term of 
seven years. 

“Who is he? What can we expect 
from him?” every one said. And a 
few months later a concert of general 
praise was heard throughout the 
country. With his salary of $250,000 
per year, President Carnot decided 
to live as a president. He not only 
spent his salary, but sacrificed a part 
of his personal fortune. His prede- 
cessor had economized several mil- 
lions of francs during his presidency, 
much to the general disatisfaction of 
the nation, not to say more. Presi- 
dent Carnot generously spent even 
his own; never wasting, but contrib- 
uting towards all charities, giving 
elegant but tasteful receptions, exer- 
cising the most captivating hospital- 
ity, and all the time most ably helped 
by his devoted wife. 

Of his presidential career we have 
nothing, and a great deal to say. He 
remained strictly in the limits of his 
position, but he brought to bear all 
his influence, so as to win the sym- 
pathy and affection of the people to 
the republic. Success responded to 
his efforts, and was such, that, when- 
ever he passed through the festivities 
of any provincial city, the cries of 
“Vive Carnot,” mingled with “Vive la 
Republique,” would echo and re-echo. 
In that respect he succeeded wonder- 
fully. 

The days when the greatness of 
his character came out more fully 
were those of the three great 
struggles of this last decade in France 
—the Wilson scandal, the Boulanger 
crisis, the Panama scandal. In re- 

to the first one, President 
Carnot had little to do. His personal 
firmness when Minister of Finances 
remained the same when a President; 
and though corruption was laid bare, 
though many politicians of high 
standing were more or less com- 
promized in that dishonorable traffic 
of a civic reward, the nation felt re- 
assured, because the chief executive 
could be relied upon. | 
A few months later, the Boulanger 


soonest are those that are full of) very 


crisis burst out like a hurricane; the 
ry foundations of the republic 
trembled, and dark days seemed at 


| hand. single. moment did 


President Carnot shrink from a peril- 
yous position, Calm and self-possess- 


}ed, he stood the burst of the storm, 
‘BY REV. E. J. DUPUX.~ 


while the throngs of stupid, dis- 
‘contented, howling men, of more or 
less disreputable character, threw 
themselves around the brave, but 
self-conceited, weak-minded general. 

When, by an overwhelming major- 
ity, Paris elected Boulanger as a 
deputy, the death-knell of the republic 
had apparently sounded. Treason was 
on every side—the army ready to fol- 
low the prancing puppet; the lower 
classes discounting the rewards for 
their efforts; the discontented hop- 
ing for something better; the enemies 
of republic all united around their 
“General Monk.” But calmness and 
wisdom prevailed among republicans. 
Carnot, himself, re-united the groups, 
and, in the midst of the fierce con- 
test, where Republic’s future was at 
stake, when the least blunder, the 
smallest false move, could prove to 
be an irreparable loss, Carnot rallied 
the republicans, and, by. sweeping 
measures, defeated his opponent. 
Boulanger fled, to die in exile; a 
brave warrior, when true to his 
country—a coward, when he became 
traitor. 


THE BLESSING OF PRAYER. 


I learned the lesson of prayer very 
early when I went as an apprentice 
to a blacksmith. I had an older 
brother there, who has been in the 
blessed heavens for many years. We 
once had a piece of very difficult 
work to do, and I noticed, before 
brother tackled it, he went off to our 
cottage and went into his room and 
shut the door and staid there ten or 
fifteen minutes. Then he came out 
into the smithy with a kind of sweet 
radiance on his face, and he said, 
“Come, my lad, let's do it now.” 
And I was a helper together with 
him. But he had another who help- 
ed him better than I could; he was a 
co-worker together with God, and 
we got that piece of work through 
grandly. I say “we,” as the boy who 
blew the organ said about the music. 
It was a superb success; and I said 
to brother afterward, with a kind of 
tremble in my voice, “Did thee go in- 
to our chamber to pray, Will, before 
thee began that time?” “ Ay, lad, I 
did; that’s the reason, I believe, we 
got it done so well.” 

And so it is all things work to- 
gether for good if we get into that 
spirit. A good old lady in the West, 
of a deep and sweet piety, when they 
said to her, “ Tell us what you think 
about prayer,” replied, “I think there 
are some things fit to be done in re- 
ligion that ain’t fit exactly to be 
talked about, and that is one.” She 
had it in the quiet deeps of her heart. 
She did not want it disturbed. She 
wanted to be in communion with 
God, not with a lot of folks in Spring- 
field, il. You know they say there 
is @ spring in South America that 
runs so clear and is so sweet until 
some human voice jars its waters. 
Then it gets a little muddy, and the 
more you talk at.it the muddier it 
gets, and you don’t want any of that 
water. I think it may be so some- 
times with those things which touch 
the deeps of our heart, prayer espe- 
cially. Dear friends — more than 
friends, lovers—for forty years or 
more I have held this to be the grand 
central secret of the devout heart 
that rests in God. That is the secret 
of true prayer. | 

I like a cheerful religion that has 
joy in it, and that does not grumble 
about this world in which we are liv- 
ing, but finds that, on the whole, be- 
cause God is in it there cannot be 
much wrong. I heard a story about 
a very noble woman in New York 
who had been left a widow. She 
was turned eighty and she had one 
daughter. And the daughter was 
taken and she was left alone, save as 
we are never alone, because they are 
with us who have loved us and have 
been taken from us. Just as surely 
as Jesus said to his friends, “ Lo, I 
am with you alway, even to the end 
of the world!” so they are with us. 
But she was alone there in the house, 
and the minister of her denomina- 
tion, which is not ours, came to see 
her. He thought to comfort her, 
and so he said, “My sister, bear your 
burden a little longer; you will soon 
be in heaven now.” And the old 
lady lifted her head and replied: “I 
do not thank you for that kind of 
talk. I am ready to go whenever the 
call comes, but I am very well con- 
tent to stay here as long as the Lord 
will let me, for I have still some 
things to do, some things to enjoy. 
It is a beautiful and a noble world, 
and I am not going to grumble to 
you or to God Almighty at my lot. 
I am going to rest quietly until my 
call comes.” ' 

I liked that. There is a devout 
heart. Such a life is a perpetual 
prayer.—Rev. Robert Collyer, in Chrie- 
tran Register. 


Bear the cross willingly and it will 
carry you, and lead you to the longed- 
for goal, where there shall be an end 
of suffering—though it will not be 
here. Bear it unwillingly, you make 
a burden for yourself, loading your- 
self the more—and you must bear it 
still. Throw it away, and surely you 
will find another, perhaps a heavier 
one.— Thomas a Kempis. 


-God’s work is your work. 


what he chose. 


[For THe Paciric.] 
At the Prayer-Meeting. 


I. 


‘* My friends, I've known the gladness 

Of blessed, blessed days, 

When it seemed as if my heart was full 
Of precious songs of praise. 

But now I walk in sadness 
Because I can’t shut out 

From my poor heart the presence 
Of a peace-destroying doubt. 

Pray for me.” 


‘* All day, friends, I’ve been thinking 

Of the times we’re living in; 

How the world seems going to the bad, 
Just carried away with sin; 

And I was clean discouraged 
When I came here to-night, 

But the promises the pastor read 
I think will set me right. 

Pray for me,” 


‘* Dear friends, I want to tell you 
Of the joy I’ve had to-day. — 
This morning the dear baby 
Was singing in his play, 
And the sweet words were so helpful— 
‘There is sunshine in my soul !’ 
O, I want that sunshine always 
While I seek the heavenly goal. 
Pray for me.” 


IV. 
‘* T find it’s pretty hard, friends, 

This trying to live right. 

My ways are not all smooth ways; 
My days are not all bright. 

I meet some fierce temptations, 
I yield sometimes to wrong, 

But I’m determined to keep on 
Till I sing the victor’s song. 

Pray for me.” 


V. 


‘* T am almost through this journey, 
Dear friends; the day draws nigh 
When I shall see my Saviour 
In the blessed home on high. 
Oh, the joy of that sweet vision ! 
O country of the blest ! 
‘Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.’ 
Pray for me.” 


VI. 


‘* Let us pray,” said one who surely 
Walks with God from day to day. 
‘*Father, strengthen the discouraged ; 
Driv our doubts and fears away; 
Comfort those in sore affliction; 
Give thy peace to one and all; 
May the thoughtless and the sinful 
Heed ere long thy gracious call. 
Bless us all.” 


NORMAN CONWAY. 


The Obedient Horse. 


‘* A man of mercy to his horse is kind: 

Brutal actions show a brutal mind. 

Remember He who made thee made the 
brute; 

Who gave thee speech and reason, formed 
him mute; 

He can’t complain, yet his all-seeing eye 

Beholds thy cruelty and hears his cry. 

He was destined thy servant, and not thy 
drudge, 

And remember his Creator is thy judge.” 


THE CLOSED GENTIAN. 


One can lean long and thoughtful- 
ly over the pathetic beauty of the 
closed gentian, peeping through Oc- 
tober’s fallen leaves along the shel- 
tered, alder-shaded country waysides 
—last of our farewell flowers. They 
are the Laura Bridgmans of the floral 
kingdom, deaf, dumb and blind. 
Every blue corolla is a veiled smile— 
a little dark lantern that will never 
show its gleam. They reveal noth- 
ing, but suggest so much! Shall we 
ever learn a sign language that will 
help us talk with them? If flowers 
have a future life, the closed gentians 
must be saints of bloom and sweet- 
ness in some unfading Eden other- 
where. At least they are emblems of 
undeveloped, earthly worth and fac- 
ulties—golden hearts that cannot 
communicate—exquisite natures shut 
up alone, living a chill, repressed 
October lifetime. But their bud, 
their effort of life and their potential 
beauty, are a smile on the edge of 
winter—a furled banner of hope, 
when all bloom is frost-bitten—a 
spring thought across a silence of 
snow.— The Watchman. 


A Paducah clergyman tells this: 
“TI married a couple up in Allen 
county; and after I had pronounced 
them man and wife, the groom took 
me to one side and asked me what 
the damage was. I told him there 
was no fixed price; he might give me 
‘Parson,’ said he, 
‘I’ve got five hound pups down home 
for which I am asking five dollars 
apiece, and I’ll let you have one for 
three dollars.’ Of course I declined 
so ridiculous a fee, as I had no use 
for the hound pups. When he got 
home he must have found his wife 
better than he expected; for he sent 
me one of the hound pups, accom- 
panied with a letter saying that he 
was so happy with Maria that he 
would give me a dog for nothing.” — 
Louisville Courier Journal. 


“An invitation to dinner among the 
middle or upper classes of Japan fre- 
quently commences as follows: ‘ I beg 
*your pardon for thus insulting you in 
begging your company at my house 
for dinner. The house is small and 
very dirty. Our habits are rude, and 
you may not get anything fit to eat; 
and yet I hope that you will conde- 
scend to be present with us at 6 
o'clock on December 9th.” Upon ar- 
riving at the house, you find it spot- 
lessly clean, tasty in arrangement, 
and the host and hostess affable in- 
deed. The bill of fare oonsists of 
ten or fifteen courses, the best the 
market can afford. All the self-hu- 
miliation of the host is the method 
adopted to pay you honor.” 


It has been estimated that Chris- 
tendom has introduced 70,000 gallons 
of rum to every missionary. In the 
great Congo Free State there are 100 
drunkards to 1 convert. 
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[For THE PACIFic. ] 
The World and the Christian. 


BY F. B. CLARK. 


‘« Come take my hand,” the gay World said, 
‘¢*And learn a better pace; 
You stay behind and toil for bread 
While all the worldlings rush ahead, 
And leave you in the race. 


‘* In satins and silks the rich are clad, 


Nor do they toil and spin; 
With flesh and wine their hearts are glad, 
_ And all their lives they scarce are sad 


Or troubled over sin. 


‘« Your path is narrow all the way; 
The world’s path, it is wide, 
And those who start will seldom stay, 
But hasten on both night and day, 
A mighty, rushing tide. 


Why stumble here, poor Christian, then, 
And bleed and suffer wrong ? 
The stones are sharp, and you have been 
Cast down in doubt full ten times ten, 
And yet you creep along !” 


‘« Oh, gay young World !” the Christian ase: 
“Could you once my joy know, 
How gladly, now, you'd toil for bread; 
And thank your God that you were fed 
With what your hands did sow ! 


‘« So leave me, then, to walk alone; 
Go on, gay world. in sin! 
The time will come when you shall groan, 
With weight of tares that you have sown, 
But Christ will lead me in !” 


RAILROAD FLAT. 


A Trust Song. 


Better a smile than a sigh, dear, 
Better a kiss than a frown; 

Better a look toward the sky dear, 
Than always be looking down, 


Better in time of trouble 
A song of hope and cheer, © 

Than a heart that broods o’er sorrow, 
And makes that sorrow dear. 


The joys we find in to-day, dear, 
Perhaps seem poor and small; 

Kut better a little sun, dear, 
Than to have no sun at all. 


Then make the most of the present, 
And its little joys, I say; 

For what is here we have, dear, 
But to-morrow is far away. 


So look in my face and smile, dear, 
And sing a cheerful song: 

It never is worth our while, dear, 
To help life’s worries along. 


We have iove, and we have each other, 
And God, who is kind and true, 
And we'll hope for the best, and trust the 


rest 
To Him life's journey through. 
—L£x. 


SOUTHERN COMMENCEMENTS. 


Evidence of increasing interest on 
the part of the southern people in the 
schools at the South of the American 
Missionary Associations is apparent 
in the full and sympathetic manner 
in which its daily papers report the 
aniversary exercises of those institu- 
tions. The Daily American, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on two different dates, 
makes extended report of commence- 
ment at Fisk University. These ex- 
ercises were held in the new Fisk 
Memorial Chapel, capable of holding 
one thonsand people, built by the 
late Gen. C. B. Fisk through a legacy 
of $25,000. There were eight gradu- 
ates from the classical course and two 
from the theological. Rev. Dr. Cra- 


yatb, the President, preached the 


Baccalaureate, and the Hon. John 
M. Langston addressed the students. 
He himself was a graduate of Oberlin. 
He thought that the wonder of this 
country was the devotion of the 
white man in trying to uplift the 
colored man. He said the white race 
had not only given the negro race 
college buildings, but gave them 
their most worthy daughters and sons 
as teachers and professors; he urged 
the students to have self-reliance, to 
trust in God, and strive to be fitted 
to discharge their duties as citizens 
and men. 

“The of Mem 
phis reports in full the anniver- 
sary exercises of Le Moyne Institute, 
named for Dr. Le Moyne its founder, 
the man of cremation notoriety. 
The paper says that the Audi- 
torium was filled with a concourse of 
nearly three thousand people. Pro- 
fessor A. J. Steele has been at the 
head of this institute for twenty-three 
years. It has had a remarkable suc- 
cess. Its numbers run from five to 
six hundred every year. Itis especialiy 
given to normal training, and its 
teachers go all over the Southwest. 
Multitudes of their pupils while in 
the school have become the disciples 
of Jesus Christ. Mr. Langston gave 
here, also, an address. This time it 
was to the senior class. He said: 
“Wear clean hearts and clean hands 
and upright lives; be distinguished 
for these great moral qualities.” 

Our Mountain Home, the county 
paper of Talladega, Ala. heads its 
account of the Talladega commence- 
ment: “A well equipped institution 
doing good work for the colored 
race.” Rev. E. J. Penney, a graduate 
of Atlanta and of Andover, and Rev. 
G. S. Dickerman, field Superintendent 
of the A. M. A., made addresses. 
Four were graduated from the 
Normal Course and two from the 
Theological. The exhibit of the in- 
dustrial department was —. de- 
lighted in. J. E. BR. 


‘There was a deacon in a certain 


church, says an American paper, into 


whose pews one Sundaya drunken 
man staggered and sat down. The 
preacher was discoursing about preva- 
lent popular vices. Soon he exclaim- 
ed: “Where is the drunkard?” The 
drunken man was just far enough 
gone to think the call personal, so 


rising heavily, replied, “Here I am,”! 


jand remained standing while the 
drunkard’s character and fate were 


eloquently portrayed. A few. min- 
utes later the preacher reached an- 
other head of. his discourse, and ask- 


ed, “Where is the hypocrite ?” Gently 


nudging his neighbor, the drunkard 
said, in an audible whieper, “Stand 
up, deacon, he means you this time. 
Stand up and take it like a man, just 


|as I stand! It will. do you good!” 


The deacon was fairly doubled up. 
He'd have given twelve months’ tak- 
ings of his drink store to have been 
a clear mile down the gulch just then. 
Methodist 


A LOOK AT ‘BOTH SIDES. 


There are twosides to almost every 
question; sometimes there are three 
or four. The Rev. Mr. Pugh tells 
the following story of a man who one 
day got a clear view of both sides of 
the drink question: 

There was @ man who was much 
given to strong drink; he was an ex- 
cellent workman and earned good 
wages, buf, none of it went home; it 
was all spent in the public-house, 
where he also spent most of his time. 
One morning he stayed longer than 
usual there, and while he was sitting 
enjoying himself, as he fancied, Mrs. 
Jones, the inn-keeper, entered the 
room, and looking out of the window, 
she called his attention to a poor, 
wretched woman who was picking up 
cinders in front of the window. — 

This sight was enough. It went to 
the man’s heart, for it was his wife. 
Rising, he left the house without a 
word. Next morning he went to work 
without entering the public-house as 
usual, and continued so to do. He 
siyned the pledge and kept it. Soon 
his home began to look more com- 
fortable, and he had the pleasure of 
seeing his wife decently dressed. One 
Sunday, on their way home from 
church, where he now regularly at- 
tended, he said, pointing to the 
public- house, “Will you come in here 
for a minute ?” 

“No, do not go in there,” pleaded 
his wife. 

“Oh, we will just go in for a minute; 


I will take care we get no harm,” he. 


replied. 

Unwillingly Mary followed him in, 
and he called “Mrs. Jones.” 

She remembered the voice and was 
with them in a minute. 

“Mrs. Jones, what do you think of 
Mary? Isn’t she neat ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “she is very 
neat,” 

“Isn’t there a difference between 
when you saw her picking up cinders 
and now ?” 

Mrs. Jones admitted there was a 
difference. 

“Well,” said the happy husband, 
“it is because I give Mary the money 
I earn aow, instead of giving it to 
you.” 

Thousands of reckless husbands 
might profit by taking a similar view 
of the condition of their wretched 
wives, 
from them to fatten the greedy grog- 
sellers.— Onward. _ 


Grant Fearev.—Ponder the words 
of Gen. Grant. He said: “I never 
dared seek promotion: I was afraid 
if I did I might get into a position 
whose responsibilities I could not 
meet.” Gen. Grant, who feared not 
the face of a man, was afraid of some- 
thing, then. No greater calamity 


ean befall a man—séve utter moral 


wreck—than to succeed in foisting 
himself into a position whose respon- 
sibilities he cannot meet, and where 
be will be a perpetual disappointment 
to the allies who helped to place him 
there. Such men cannot avoid the 
destiny that awaits them. History 
will sternly point them to the “low- 
est place at last.” .Thither they 
must go. Men of all professions will 
do well to remember the words of 
Gen. Grant: “I was afraid if I 
sought promotion I might get into a 
position whose responsibilities I 
could not meet.”— World Wide Missions. 


A woman may be as beautiful as 
Helen of Troy, and as alluring as the 
serpent of the Nile, yet if she be not 
cheerful she is altogether incapable 
of winning, and keeping affection 
after it'is won. This old world is on 
the lookout for all that is bright and 
gay. There is so much of sorrow 
lurking in every corner that we Want 
to turn our backs upon it whenever 
we can; therefore, a woman to be 
appreciated i in home and social life 
must be like a ray of sunshine rather 
than a cloud, no matter how beautiful. 


‘It always has been true, and prob- 
ably always will be, that the man of 
intelligence directs the man of labor. 
No number of strikes, nor combina- 
tions of muscle can change the nat- 
ural distribution of intellectual pow- 
er. As the mind must of necessity 
govern the hands, so every superior 
mind must wield its inevitable influ- 
ence over others. _ 

“ Poor Jackson + suffers like time 
from insomnia.” 

“Hump! He needn’t; he has his 
remedy at his tongue’s end.” | 

“How's that ?” 

“If he'd talk to himself the way be 
does to me, he’d go to sleep in & min: 
ute.” 


Giving i= as much) the breath of 
Christian lite as praying: Prayer is 
inspiration, giving is expiration. To 
neglect either for any length of time 
is sure to result in 


whose rights were taken 


/SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, AUG. 5TH. 


‘The Baptism of Jesus. 


Golden Text.—*‘ ‘Thou Son, 
in whom I am well pleased” (Mark i:'11). 


It was no half-told story of the gospel of 


Jesus Christ that Mark intended to give to the 
world. 
than half those of Matthew, but they give a 
complete gospel, a finished record of that life 
which was given for the salvation of men, The 
keynote of it is obedience, picturing the Son of 
Man as a servant, ministering to the necessities 
of men, the children of his Father in heaven, 
Its writer may not have been an eye-witness of 
of the events which he has recorded; he may 
have been indebted to other apostles, particular- 
ly Peter, for many of the details, but his pages 
have the seal of God’s truth, and his words the 
inspiration of the Holy Spit. Mark, however, 
begins at the beginning of the gospel, and takes 
care to so declare. As if eagerto proclaim a mes- 
sage whose blessing he himself had experienc- 
ed, and which he wished to communicate to 
others who were equally in need of such bless- 
ing, he omits some things that other evangelists 
thought important. 
of our Lord, no descent traced from Abraham, 
or Adam, but he opens up with the bold asser- 
tion that Jesus Christ was the Son of God; that 
he came from God, and had been heralded for 
ages before by the prophets of God, until late- 
ly, perhaps within the hearing of some of those 
who read these words, the Forerunner had ap- 
peared in the wilderness of Judea with the 
strange cry, ‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord,” 
and all Judea started up inthe expectation 
that the Messiah had appeared. These are the 
beginnings of the gospel to every believing soul. 
Admit that Christ was the Son of God, and 
these pages reveal the wisdom of the Most 
High; deny it, and they have no ‘ good news,” 
no message of hope, no ray of light in the 
darkness of sin. This gospel was composed 
primarily for the use of Gentile converts, and 
first read at Rome, where Mark attended the 
apostle Peter during the latter’s labor and im- 
prisonment there. Of the method of the 
evangelist’s writing, and the source of his in- 
formation, we need not speak. Suffice it to 
say that this gospel has always been 1eceived 
as a genuinely-inspired and authentic writing. 
The divine truths it sets forth; the glorious 
revelation it gives of him who came to bring 
salvation to the world, show that the Spirit 
guided the pen ef the writer, and moved him to 
write the words of eternal life. 

The Beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
(Vs. 1-4). There had been a considerable re- 
ligious revival in Judea just about this time. 
A strange man with a strange message had ap- 
peared upon the banks of the Jordan at Betha- 
bara, and caused quite a commotion among 
the strict law-abiding Scribes and Pharisees by 
telling them, not that the portals of the king- 
dom of heaven were swung wide open to re- 
ceive them; not that a prince of the House of 
David would soon come to sit upon the throne, 
and Jerusalem, the royal city, should become 
the center of an universal empire. No; the 
short, sharp message of the Forerunner is one of 
preparation and repentance. The beginning 
of the gospel is, that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God, and the world must be prepared for the 
Messiah. Perhaps it might he said that the 
whole line of prophets that had spoken to Is- 
rael was also a preparation for the advent of 
Christ. They had had different tasks to ful- 
fil, according to the different times in which 
they had lived. The prophets of old hada 
threefold mission to perform. Being possessed 
of the power of foreseeing coming events, they 
had to unfold the mysteries of the future, and 
prepare the world for them; being endowed 
largely with the spirit of Divine wisdom they 
had to instruct the people to whom they were 
sent ina knowledge of the purposes of God;: 
but as the messengers of heaven, the revealers 
of its purity and holiness, it was their duty to 
reprove the earth of its wickedness and sins. 
According to the prevailing spirit of the times 
in which they lived, one or other of these 
duties may have become more prominent and 
necessary; yet amidst all the differences of 
time, and of religious fervor or decline, they 
had this one great and unchanging purpose in 
view—the preparation of the world for the 
coming of the Messiah. This was the theme 
of their teachings, the burden of their prophe- 
cies. This was the one common point towards 
which the prophetic vision was centered 
throughout the ages. And it is something 
Significant that the last prophet of the Old 
Testament should speak of the first prophet of 
the New (Mal, iii: 1); that he should speak 
of his mission as preparing the way before the 
Lord. It is no less significant that the Baptist 
should appropriate the words of Isaiah (Isa. 
xl: 3), the evangelical prophet, who had such 
a clear and comprehensive vision of the suffer- 
ings of the Messiah, and now, when the proph- 
ecies had been fulfilled by the sound of this 
‘‘yoice crying in the wilderness,” it might be 
expected that the people should receive the 
Messiah when he came. The way was being 
prepared, and the hearts of the people being 
touched by the earnestness of the wilderness 
prophet. He preached a new doctrine, the 
baptism of repentance for the remission of 
sins; but those who flocked around him realized 
that they had need of such remission. Doubt- 
less, they felt that the times spoken of by the 


prophets had come, and that God would again | 


visit Israel. 

The Preaching of John the Baptist (Vs. 5-8) 
What drew all the crowds from Jerusalem and 
all Judea to that ford of the Jordan at Betha- 


ness, but that voice spoke the message of God 
to man. Behind that preacher’s voice there 
was the power and influence of the Spirit, and 
men felt themselves drawn to his side. The 
merchants of Jerusalem left their markets, the 


scribes left their law scrolls. The Pharisees. 


forgot their dignity so far as to go out to the 
wilderness to hear what this young unlettered. 


prea 


the Roman garrison bend an attentive ear to 


this out-spokes preacher who dares to tell 
‘them that. their lives are unholy and thdir 


| hearts are sinful, “Ws And there went. out unto 


all the land of Judea. a.” “But they di 
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His chapters may not number more: 


There is no genealogy of 


bara ? John was a voice crying in the wilder- | 


cher has to say. Even the rude soldiers of 77 


burning words. Moved by the fiery eloquence 
of ‘that pfdphet in ‘his girdle of skin, ‘they felt 
the arrows of conviction enter: their hearts. 


| their hearts, sinful and corrupt, Jay as so many | 
‘open books before ‘his glance. So “they were | 


}mot a new institution among the Jews. It 


centuries before the Baptist came among them, 


It was administered by the Jews to their prose” 


covenant of Israel. It was one of the re- 
quirements of all who entered into the Jewish 
faith, that they should, among other things, be 
baptized with water. (See Adam Clarke’s 


new belief in the Messiah about to come. 
The apostles of our Lord baptized their con- 
verts in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. The baptism, like the Baptist, was a 
precursor of something higher, and it is notice- 
able that Jchn makes his baptism of water a 
symbol of a higher baptism—that of the Holy 
Ghost. As we look at this chosen servant of 
God, how plainly do we see the true spirit of 
surrender to Christ! He is willing to prepare 
the way for the coming Messiah; then, on the 
advent of Christ, he is ready to give way before 
him. He is constantly pointing forward to 
one who is to come, mightier than he, preferred 
before him, for he was before him (John i: 30). 
The Baptism of Christ (Vs. 9-11). At last he 
came from Nazareth of Galilee and was bap- 
tized. Another evangelist of the same name, 
John, tells us that the Baptist was preaching 
his favorite theme of repentance when one day 
his eye falls on one approaching the crowd; and 
we may imagine his voice trembles as his finger 
points to Christ, and he exclaims, ‘*Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world” (John i; 29). The sign which had 
been given to him was there in the dove de- 
scending from heaven, and he knew his Lord, 
But the most touching circumstance is the hu- 
mility of Christ, who thus submits to the rite 
as if to consecrate it for all time. He came 
not to destroy the law, but to fulfill all right- 
tousness, And for this initial act of obedience 
there comes the first cpen acknowledgment 
from heaven of the divine sonship of Christ. 
The voice from heaven is God’s testimony to 
the divinity of Jesus Christ. It was theseal of 
God’s approval upon the self-assumed mission 
of the Saviour of men. And we should notice 
that this approval was given just at the time 
when Jesus stepped up out of the waters of 
baptism. It was the point of separation be- 
tween the quiet life of obscurity at Nazareth 
and the active life of his public ministry. So 
likewise when the baptism of the Spirit which 
he now bestows comes to one, it makes the 
point of separation from the life of unfruitful- 
ness into a life of consecrated work for God, 
Henceforth, to the believer baptized with the 
Spirit all things are new. He has been bought 
with a price, and for so great a price, and re- 


| ceived into the adoption of the Sons of God 


(Gal. iv: 5; Ephes i: 5). Doubtless, there is 
the conception of cleansing from sin in the out- 
ward rite of baptism; but John’s baptism was 
but an outward symbol, while Christ’s baptism 
of the Holy Spirit is an inward spiritual reality 
and cleanses the heart. That Christ came to 
be baptized of John shows us how fully he took 
upon himself our nature, and was in all points 
made like unto his brethren, and that he, ‘*Who 
being in the form of God, thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God; but made him- 
self of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant, and.was made inthe like- 
ness of men, and being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbled himself, and became obedi- 
ent unto death, even the death of the cross” 
(Phil, ii: 6, 7, 5). 
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than simply stand around him and listen to his 


| They knew that he was.a prophet, for be had; 
| the keen penetrating vision of a prophet; and) . 


had been known and practiced by the. Jews for | 


“ Baptism (said a great Jewish lawyer) was in | 


the wilderness, before the giving of the law.” | 
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M,. Smith, Public Library, Riverside Su 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. jaca 
Horton, Lords*urg. Su 
dren’s Work. M s. W. 
Superintend: mt of Literature, Mrs. Alison C, 
Blaikie, Sowh La. Angeles. 


Missionary 
rs 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. 1. M, Haven, 
I 1339 Harrison 


Valente street, San C 
Secretary 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


of of the Pacific,—President— 
Mrs, Annas. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, 
‘| Los Angeles. President's 
H, Harwood, .Claremont. 

A Dist.— 
avenue, 
Ber’d’o 


Secretary—Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work—Mrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superintendent Children’s Work-- 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. 
Literature—Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie, South Los, 
Angeles. 

Woman’s Board of the Pacific. 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, 
Secretary—Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., 
San Francisco. Homie Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 E. St., 
Cole, 309 Sanchez St., Séis Francieca;: Mrs. J. 
H, Warren, Honorary, Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co. 
Treasurer—Miss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lim street, Oakland. All contributions for the 
Young Ladies’ Branch of the Woman’s Board 
Should be sent to Miss Grace E, Goodhue, 
L. B. W. B,, 1722 Geary street, 
an Fra 


232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, 
street, corner Grove,;San Francisco, 


San Francisco, 


President, 


| Rev. Washington ‘Choate. Treas- 


J. K. Harrisono73 5) Market street; 


CONOREGATIONAL DIRECTORY: 


CONGREGATIONAL CBURCHES IX 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST comer ‘Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 135 Post street. Sunday 


services, 11. A, and 7:30 


school, 12: 12:303 Chinese Pp. M 
‘Prayer- meeting, Wednésday, 7:30 
PLYMOUTH | street; be- 
tween Buchananand Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
(street. Sunday services, 11 and 7:30 
9°30 A.M, and 32:30 
P. M.; tian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M, 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 FP. M. 


between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 
7:30 Pp. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M 

yer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green | 


street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor, Sunday ser- 
‘wiees, A, M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
ay, P. 


Twenty-sixth street. Rex W. Pond, 
Pastor.. Sunday services, 11 A. M. — 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 p. m.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P, M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

Rev, 
Horace W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 834 
Alpine St.. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M.- Sunday-school: 3: P, M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 


enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond . 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


tween Sixth and Seventh streets.. Rey. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 
A.M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs-. 
day, 8 P. M. 


near Capital street. Rev. John G, Eckles, 
astor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Preaching at 11 A.M. Sunday- 
school at 12M. Christian Endeavor at 
6: :330 P, M. Preaching at 7;30P.M. Prayer- 
meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


Sunday-school at 2: 

CHU CH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, .7:32 P.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


street. 


CHAPEL — Northwest 

corner Pierce and Green streets. . Preaching 

Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 

John H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday- 
3P. M, 


near Twenty-fourth street. Rev. W. H. 
Tubb, pastor; residence, 1111 Rhode Island 
street. Services on Sunday at 11 A. M, and 


7:45 P. M. 
Congregational Associates.—President— 


street. 
» H. M. U. for Southern California. — 


les, Vice-Presidents—For Los 
range Counties, Mrs. G. R. 
for Santa Barbara and 


Treasurer, Mrs. 


intendent of Chil- 
. Dwight, Pasadena. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Society. — President— 
M. L. Merritt, 478 Edwards street, 


street, Oakland, Cal. Re 
ing Sectetary—Mrs. ML, Eastman, 516 


—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board | 


Assistant—Mrs., J. 
Vice-President, L. 
Mrs Maria G. Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
Los Angeles. Vice-President San 
Dist —Miss Sarah M. Mead, San 
Home Secretary—Mrs. Caroline Cc. 
, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 


Superintendent 


Vacaville. Recording | 


Oakland; Mrs. H. H. 


‘BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association.— | 
Secretary, 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Sdciety.—Baker 


Cal. Ww. U.—132 McAllister street, | 
Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 


ing the Needy an@ Sicks—+420 Post street; | 
San Francisco, Thursdays— Visiting days to. 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- | 
dent, Martha W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs. 
con. H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 
co 


Women’s Christian Association. 


D,D, Secretary—Rev, J. H. 


tendent and 
735 Market street, S. 
onal Heme Missiona”y 
New-York, . 


| 


Soc’y.. 
Secre- 
“Rev. William 


OABD STOCK, STRAW ana 


100 street, San F 


tries Rev. M. E. Stricby, D.D., Rev. A. F 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. We D.D. 
Treasurer—Hi..W. Hubbard,. Eq 

District 


D, 


Society. —Secretary, Rev. L. Charch, Batting CobhDD., 
Bible House, New. York.. 
New York. 


PactFic office, Montgpomiety 
Missionary Seciety of the Swedish Cone 


819 MARKET STREET, 


PEARY FRAN C1BCO. 


BROWN, 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant Tailor 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods. 
Fifteen per cent. discount to 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - - 


RANGES! 


CAL. 


John F. Co., 
947 MARKET STREET. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


3233 Bush 8. 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 


of 


to 
stock, manufactured from 


If we do not have in stosk the pertoular 
tern our customer wants, we will, 
to the wholesale cloth houses, 


393 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron -‘Siith. 


Gonuine Hand Woven and 
a5 gen 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS MACKEREL, on 
A PACKAGE UF FINE OLIVES; OR AN AS- 


SORTMENT OF PURE SPICES AND FINE 


GROCERIES 


CALL 


FOSTER 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE GROCERS 


| Pe and 28 California Street 


‘SAN FRANGISOO., 


of 


BLAKE, TOWNE. 


ngregational Ministerial Relief Soe} 
clety: — President — Rev; J. (.C2., Helbrook, 


P-A-P-E-R-6 


j 
| 
| ; >.D.. Pres ame Cc. 
\ 
\ 
~. 
Board F. M.—Missidnary 
retaries—Rev. G. D.D -C. 8. 
Daniels, D.D.,' Judson D.D 
| 
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$2.50 A YEAR, IM ‘ADVANCE. 


‘Be. 7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, 


Orrer.—Any per- 
aon sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe Paciric for 


. @me year. THE Paciic is not, published to 


make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 


our Master's work. If you are not a sub- 


seriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, July 25, 1894. 


HAVING UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
TIMES. 

President Carter of Williams Col- 

lege, who is counted among pro- 

gressive men, as the phrase goes at 


. gommencement, said: “It may well be 


doubted whether anything will be 
gained in largely confining the ener- 
gies of the pulpit to the discussion 
of social and economic questions. It 
was not the way of the Great Teacher. 
Not comfort, but character; not get- 
ting, but being; not temporal good, 
but death for eternal life—was the 
theme of his discourses.” This is cer- 


_ tainly a doubt that needs to be ex- 
pressed. At the same time, if our 


‘preachers were able to touch these 
questions with that fine sense of pro- 
portion and from that spiritual] point 
of view and in that evangelical ten- 
derness which characterize the Mas- 
ter, how different the impression 
might be! The secular discourse 
would no longer sound like a column 
from the daily press. 

For we cannot too often nor too 


_ strongly reiterate that if our minis- 


ters are to deal with these themes of 
social and political interest, they 
need not only a fuller intelligence 
and a clearer judgment, but also all 
and more than all that should be 
meant by the baptism of the Spirit. 
When we hear it reported of some 
convention in which topics of this 
sort were especially discussed by 
ministers, that it was characterized 
by deep religious fervor, by the con- 
fegsion of sin and by all that 
thorough. searching of the heart 
which accompanies a real revival of 
personal religion, we feel our objec- 


. tions to some advanced utterances in 
_ this line melting away. 


The only way in which prominence 


san be safely given by the pastors to 
_ these, live questions of our day is by 


reason of the fact that they have 
some higher—the very Christian— 
point of view, and so speak by that 
sort of authority. Is it not possible 


for many, for enough, of us to study | enough ?” 


and pray so as to fulfill without con- 
tempt this message of the present 


' Only look through the Testament 
again and wonder at the wisdom and 
grace with which the first represen- 
tatives of the Master touched upon 


_ the delicate readjustments of practi- 


eal life that must grow up in the 
adoption of Christian principles. 


_ Where did they get the good sense 


whieh knew how much to say and 
how togay it? By what intuition did 


Shey escape the blunders that might 


have been encountered at every step ? 
We feel_sure that the wisdom with 
which they spake was an enduement 
from on high. Is there any reason 
doubt that we, Christians of to-day, 
may be taught in the same school ? 
Bat if so, let us be careful to take 
eur lessons from the primary text- 
Books, and not be too certain that we 
have “more understanding than all 


aur teachers.” | | 


COLLEGIATE ‘EXPERIMENTS. 

Tn the discussion, the other day, of 
the.-relation of the central church 
er churches in a city to those parts 
less central, the brother from France 
urged the plan adopted there, which 
may be called the collegiate plan, 
there being only one church, but sev- 
ezal congregations. The pastors 
would thus serve, as we understand 
it; in turn all the congregations. To 
what extent this would work at all 


‘mong us, how far it would be con- 


genial with our congregational idea, 
are questions not easy to decide. 

But simply as an illustration of 
what. possibilities in this general di- 
nection have been temporarily realiz- 
ed that are even 
more independent than our own, we 
take the following facts from the 
Standard concerning the work of the 


Disciples in Kansas City: 
» “Im that. city. there: are fourteen 


songregations, three of them colored. 


| smiled away it may be fun for the’ 


There are 3,200 members, and 3,000 
in the Sunday-schools. T. P. Haley 
is, in the best and largest sense, the 
Bishop. He organized the first 


members. During his'{present pas- 
torate of thirteen years.; he has seen. 
this wonderful growth. One thing 
that has had much to do with the 
success of our cause in Kansas City 
has been their plan of co-operation, 
under which there is practically but 
one Church of Christ in Kansas City, 
made up of fourteen congregations. 
All property is held: by one Board of 
Trustees. The first church built the 
second, the first and second built the 
third, the first, second, and third 
built the fourth, and so on, and any 


joint board, consisting of the boards 
of all the churches, considers all mat- 
ters of vital interest; and while each 
congregation is independent, all im- 
portant actions, such as location of 
missions, selection of pastors, etc., 
are subject to the approval of the 
joint Board. Any congregation may 
retire from the co-operation at its 
pleasure.” | 


+ ‘When one reads of the revelation 
made in New York city of the police 
as partners in a systematic way with 
crime, receiving regular sums to 
give their countenance to illegal 
practices, the civic heart sickens, and 
we wonder whether there is anything 
sound and wholesome in that great 
congested mart. Then, just now, we 
join the belated testimony to Dr. 
Parkhurst. But we do not know how 
one who has grown pessimistic, and 
-in danger of losing confidence in hu- 
man integrity, could find a better 
correction than in thinking of those 
“milk depots” which Mr. Nathan 
Straus has opened for the supply 
of pure milk to the poor of that city. 
He had for long reflected, we are 
told, on the frightful mortality aris- 
ing from the inadequate nourishment 
and the positively injurious quality 
of the average milk sold in the tene- 
ment districts. So he established six 
depots for these sections, where the 
‘‘pure inspected” article could be 
had for four cents a quart. He also 
furnishes, by an expensive process, 
sterilized milk at five cents a quart. 
Nor did he rest content with this. 
He had a formula prepared for in- 
fants’ food, and the result has been 
that twelve hundred infants have 
been supplied with this wholesome 
and nourishing diet. He is enlarg- 
ing this business. When asked 
whether the depots paid their ex- 
penses, he answered: “Yes, in the 
pleasure they give; is not that 
But he added also: “I} 
want the poor to feel that they are 
paying for what they receive; my aim 
is to help, not to pauperize.” 


In a quiet town we know at the 
East “the boys greased the tracks of 
the electric railroad and rendered an 
accident possible. But this was by 
no means all. Wagons filled with 
blazing barrels were drawn by the 
boys through the streets and allowed 
to descend the hills, to the danger of 
surrounding property. The police 
did little or nothing, and the boys 
seemed to care nothing for the law or 
authority.” There is a way quite 
current. there and hereabouts of say- 
ing, “Oh, the boys must have their 
fun.” Those, indeed, were the words 
that some official in Oakland was re- 
ported to have used when the mob of 
fellows went along the tracks to 
block the trains. Those are the words 
that are used to condone the destruc- 
tive operations that young men do in 
colleges. When this sort of thing is 


boys, but it is death to good order} 
and to the public conscience. The 
rogues that combine to paint the 
small town red will soon be ripe for 
a Debsism that will palsy for weeks 
the life of a continent. © 


In closing his. twenty-five years’ 
ministry in the First Baptist church 
of Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. Board- 
man said: “The very first entry on 
the fly-leaf of the marriage book of 
our venerable QOhurch, is this: ‘John, 
son of Jeremiah Sullivan, was this 
day, April 7, 1769, named and devot-. 
ed.”” Dr. Boardman expressed his 
own convictions by adding the sen- 
tence: “If more were consecrated in 
infancy, more would be baptized in 
youth.” The only modification our; 
churches have to suggest is, If more 
were baptized in infancy more would 
become avowed and steadfast disci- 


ples in youth and manhood. 


form, in some 
churches.” But much “depends on 
who the people that form them 
church here in 1858, with forty-three | What is'the genuine Congregational 
church buta society of Christian peo- 
ple organized on the gospel: platform ? 
——Two physicians, both Jews, Elias 
Pasha and De Castro Bey, have been 
decorated lately by the Sultan for 
eminent services in their profession. 
——A correspondent of an exchange 
expresses if as a general wonder that 
in Rochester, N. Y., four Presbyterian 
churches should be so near together, 
and yet so prosperous. Probably, if 
they were territorially located so a8 
to accommodate the remoter parts of 
the city, the remoter parts would not 
deficit is apportioned among all. A'|‘attend them. 
made an “L.L. D.” by Ohio Wesleyan 
George F. 
Wright of Oberlin endorses for sub- 
stance the calculation of Gen. Wistar, 


of coal, every acceptable ton of it in 
North America will be used up in 


can not be changed so as to make the 
years swell to more than two hundred 
or so.——Apparently to point some’ 
contrast with the late President Car- 
not, the Catholic Standard speaks of 


olic in belief and policy as he is in 
practice.”"——In asuit, involving a be- 


‘be favorably:recaived by the House 


National, .Missionary [Evangelical 


‘a law prohibiting alf railroad 
and mail delivery on Sunday. 


Norss—There is a disposition to | 
quarters, “people's 


7? 


Frances Willard is 


President of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Sciences, according to which, 
at present rates of the consumption 


112 years. At least, that estimate 


M. Casimir Perier as “sincerely Cath- 


quest of two thousand dollars for the 
purpose of offering masses for the 
repose of the soul of the deceased, 
the Supreme Court of Alabama de- 
cided adversely. The court took the 
ground that the bequest was void be- 
cause “there was no living beneficiary 
of the trust endeavored to be created, 
the soul not being an entity in Jaw.” 


HAWAII. 


The Fourth of July was a memor- 
able day in Hawaii. On the previous 
day the Constitutional Convention, 
having been in session more than a 
month, completed its thorough work 
and unanimously adopted a constitu- 
tion that will rank as one of the most 
perfect instruments of government 
ever made. An immense mass-meet- 
ing in the evening, with abundance 
of oratory, gave it enthusiastic en- 
dorsement. At 8 o'clock, on the 
morning of the 4th, from the steps of 
the Administration Building and. in. 
the presence of the assembled citi- 
zens, President Dole, in thrilling 
words, proclaimed it to be the su- 
preme law of the Republic of Hawaii, 
and in accordance with its provisions 
assumed the office oi President. The 
Chief Justice, in his official robes, ad- | 
ministered the oath of office to the 
President. The Cabinet, the justices 
of the Supreme Court and 300 prom- 
inent citizens counted it a privilege 
to take the oath of allegience at the 
close of the proclamation ceremonies. 
A grand Fourth of July celebration 
followed, with a patriotic and most | 
happy oration by Captain Cochrane 
of tbe United States Marine Corps. 
Professor Lovejoy of our Pacific The- 
ological Seminary offered the prayer. 
Minister Willis presided, and after- 
ward gave a reception that was 
largely attended. The flagship Phiil- 
adelphia also kept open house in the 
afternoon. Sports and games and 
fireworks filled out the day.of rejoic- 
ing. The great body of the Ameri- 
can people heartily unite in this re- 
joicing of the new Republic, and 
congratulate those sturdy and faith- 
ful men in having carried their 
struggle for good government to 
such a successful issue. 


When, on the 3d of July, the Sen- 
ate passed a Tariff bill, we judged it 
would be little more than a formal 
thing to adopt it in the House and 
for the President to sign it, and so 
we stated in Tue Paciric. We did 
not suppose that the Senate had wres- 
tled with the difficult problem for 
months, and finally passed a bill, with- 
out knowing very well that it would 


and the President. There must have 
been miuch consultation between the 
different departments. Itseems there 
was, but without matual understand- 
ing or agreement. And now this 
Democratic Government is all at sea. 
The two Houses disagree; the Presi- 
dent gives his views, which intensify 
the disagreement. Speeches are made 
by “dignified” Senators, which.severely 
reflect upon and arraign the Presi- 
dent and each other. Republican 
members enjoy the fight, and selfishly 
hope and expect their party will bene- 
fit by it The long-suffering people 
all over the country are astonished 
and indignant at auch .a failure in 
legislation, and the-énd is not yet. 
A National ‘Anti-Ci 

tion was founded af Chicago, June 
10th, under the auspices of the 


THE GREAT STRIKE AND THE GREAT- 
ER NATION. 

: | address by Rev. Dr. C. O. 
Fieet church in this city last Sab- 
bath evening; the house was full, and the audi- 
ence most sympathetic. 

Dr. Brown gave a brief, account of 
the incidents connected with the de- 
tention of the passenger train two 
weeks at Winnemucca, and said: 

What are the essential elements 
involved in such a situation as I have 
detailed? A forcible detention for 
two weeks of peaceable American 
citizens, who have committed no of- 
fense against the laws, constitutes 
not only a menace but a direct attack 


‘upon American liberties, It has 


been an attack upon the freedom of 
travel, freedom of traffic, and freedom 
of communication by the United 
States mails. 

Iam not pleading for capital against 
labor; for the controversy very soon 
passed all just bounds of a conflict 
between employer and employed, and 
became a direct assault upon our 
liberties. Whenever and wherever 
that is the case, I shall stand where I 
stood in 1861, when the flag was fired 
upon by armed rebellion; I shall 
stand where I stood in 1865, when 
the flag went up at Appomattox with 
new glory, in signal of its triumph 
over its foes; I shall stand with law, 
and liberty, and the flag. 

What a flag it is! The blood of 
all the heroic martyrs of the past 
touched and left its crimson there; 
the white light of the world’s noblest 
history shone upon it, and, lo, it had 
white; the skies stooped over it, and 
gave it of their clear blue; and the 
stars kissed it, and left the constella- 
tion of freedom there; in it moves in 


immortal memorial the achievements 


of him who was “first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” It carries to all the 
winds that move it the pathos, the 
gentleness, the nobility of that great 
soul who said— 

** Till the world is old, 

And the stars are cold.” 

There shall be no longer in America 
any master or any slave, and signed 
to that immortal charter the immortal 
name of Abraham Lincoln. 

Americans, are you going to stand 
by that fairest flag which was ever 
given to the breeze? For more than 
a century now that flag has proudly 
said to every law-abiding citizen be- 
neath its folds: “ You may wear any 
kind of a coat you choose, or none at 
all; you may travel with all freedom 
from sea to sea; you may go on foot 
or in any kind of coach you choose, 
and no man or set of men shall stop 
you without due process of law. (Ap- 
plause.) Now, when any man or set 
of men, calling themselves by what- 
ever name, forcibly detain American 
citizens who have committed no of- 
fense, they are doing what they can 
to haul down the American flag and 
to destroy the liberties which it 
guarantees. 

Why was the failure of the strik 
inevitable? Because the strike al- 
most immediately passed beyond the 
just bounds of a peaceable protest of 
labor against what it deemed the ag- 
gressions of capital. It became a 
vast conspiracy against the rights of 
the whole people in the interests of a 
class. It became a direct attack up- 
on the majesty of the law, which it 
set at defiance. An attack upon the 
majesty of law in this free land is a 
greater crime than elsewhere on the 
globe, for it is an attack not upon a 
law-making and ruling class, but up- 
on the whole people, from whom the 
law-making power proceeds and who 
rule through their chosen represent- 
atives. No class, however organ- 
ized or distributed. however skillful 
its leader or perfect its means of 
communication, can hope to succeed 
in an attack which sets at defiance 
the laws which the whole people 
have approved and which they honor. 
And yet there have been voices up- 
holding this attack upon law with the 
statement that the world’s progress, 
by revolution, has been through the 
breaking of law. That was just when 
laws were made and enacted by des- 
pots; when William the Silent rose 
against Philip II and Alva; when 
Cromwell, and Hampton, and Pym 
thundered against the despotism of 
Charles I; when Washington un- 
sheathed his sword to avenge an op- 
pressed people against George III. 
But when a self-governing people 
hope for betterment by bregking or 
defying the laws which they them- 
selves have made, the world may bid 
along farewell to its fondest dream 
and its brightest prophecy of peace- 
ful progress. Mankind has dared to 
hope for universal brotherhood, and 
its seers have prophesied “a parlia- 
ment of man, a federation of the 
world.” But if a nation’s parliament 
succeeds only in nore laws which 
must be broken by bloody revolution 
before there can be progress, why 
should we cherish the hope of the 
wider parliament? What could it 
prontise but a vaster failure? 

No! Defiance of law can never 
succeed in free America, because the 
ple make the laws. The ma- 
jority of the people will maintain 
the majesty of laws which the people 
have made, If any class does aot 
like the laws, it must endure them 
until it can get a majority. Then it 
can have a revolution and 
new laws by lawful means. 

The failure was inevitable because 


the strike was a direct blow at the 


peaceable 6njoyment of all posses- 
sions. When any revolutionary strike 
establishes the principle that strikers 
9 the right to interfere with a 
ich ‘man’s gpach, they have alao es- 
tablished the principle that others 
may interferé with the lesser posses- 
sions of the Jabézing man. You can- 
not unsettle the property rights of 
one class without unsettling the prop- 
erty rights of all classes. It is only 
a step from the usurpation of rights 
Over another man’s coach to 
the usurpation of rights over 
another man’s cottage. When the 
American people consent to either, 
no man’s home will any longer be his 
castle. Individual rights will have 
given way to usurpations which will 
cross each other in the blood and 
fire of atiarchy. I say, therefore, 
that the strike was predestined to 
failure so soon as the menaced fire- 
sides of the nation could be heard 
from. They were sure to say: “ We 
don’t propose to admit the principle 
that one man or set of men may boss. 
another man’s property,” which, being 
interpreted, means that one man may 
boss another man’s fireside. — 

Again, this strike was predestined 
to failure for another very good rea- 
son; namely: June, 1894, was not the 
proper time for electing a new Presi- 
dent. The people chose one Presi- 
dent in 1892, and his term is not out 
yet. The people prefer President 
Cleveland, whom they elected, to 
President Debs, whom the Railway 
Union elected. The people awoke 
and began to inquire, Who is this 
Debs, that he should be issuing or- 
ders to every part of the United 
States, and usurping powers which 
transcend those of the Constitutional 
Executive? The President of the 
United States has no constitutional 
right to stop trains and trafficin a 
time of peace. Who gave Debs the 
right to do what the President of the 
United States has no right te do? 
“On what meat does this Cesar feed, 
that he is grown so great?” When 
the people have time to ask such 
questions the foolishness must stup. 
Then Debs goes out of active busi- 
ness, and the jail has another occu- 
pant. Then President Oleveland 
says to a colonel or two: Go out 
there and set things in order. He 
has no right to stop the trains; but 
it is perfectly manifest that he 
has the right to start them when 
unlawful force has stopped them. 
The success of the great strike would 
have meant the speedy exchange of 
a constitutional President for an ir- 
responsible dictator. No single vic- 
tory would satisfy a man of Debs’ 
stripe. The man who begins by 
usurping the dictatorship of the rail- 
‘roads would not be satisfied with 
anything short of the dictatorship of 
the nation. He had already, even in 
jail, begun to dream that he was great 


enough to stop the carpenters, and 


the brick-layers, and the mechanics 
of all sorts, and the packing-houses. 
He was going to stop everything un- 
less he could have his way. It is 
easy to see what dangerous power 
.the success of the strike would have 
given this man. The people have 
seen it and said: No; this is not the 
day for an American despot. This is 
the day of constitutional liberties. 
Let the man who proposes to stop 
things without consulting the people 
go to the rear. rot 
There is another strong reason 
why the strike could not succeed; 
namely, it had too many friends of 
the wrong kind. Give any man too 
many friends of the wrong kind and 
they will swamp him. Every saloon 
and every anarchist in America, from 
Herr Most down to Governor Altgeld, 
wanted the strike to succeed. There 
are a great many people in this coun- 
try who, on the principle of “find out 
what your enemy wants, then do the 
opposite,” will continue tooppose what 
the saloons all support. Whatever 
Herr Most wants, the loyal citizen is 
safe in wanting the other thing. 


When I ask after the causes of this 
great disturbance, you point to a 
manufacturing city on the southern 
border of Chicago, and say “Pullman.” 

No, Pullman was not the cause. Pull- 
man was only a pin-scratch, which 
let the bad blood which is through- 
out the body politic come to the sur- 
face. For years, now, the gates of 
this nation haye been wide open. We 
have invited the nations of the earth 

to dump their dirt here, without even 

the precaution sometimes seen at 
dumping places—“Dump only clean 

dirt here.” The body politic has been 

gormandizing without regard to 

digestion or assimilation, and, as a 

result, the nation has been compelled 

to vomit. We have called this nation 

an asylum, and in the lurid flames of 

the Chicago riot we are compelled to 
see that the lunatics are loose. 

As a result of our immigration 
laws, we have at one end of the con- 
sequences a horde of cheap laborers 
who are pressing upon the cottages 
and the subsistence of American la- 
borers, who cry out against the con- 
ditions which they impdee. At the 
other end of the consequences, we 
have s lot of cheap legislators— 
“cheap” in 


. sense till we foot 
the bills—who were trained, under 
despotism, and who know not the 
meaning of our liberties. Let Con- 


not 
hovel Let us have a law 


disqualifying any man born on other 


than American soil from holding of- 
fice as Mayor, Governor or Congress- 
man. Nothing but profoundest rev- 
erence for the law of God will cure 
the “evils from which ‘we suffer, and 
restore that proper respect for hu- 
man law so essential to the life of a 
Tepublic. 

© address closed with a reference 
to the slow but final emergence of 
liberty, which has builded and ce- 
mented the American Union as the 
sacred ark of the hopes of mankind. 
ee rude hand dare to touch that 
ar 


PACIFIC GROVE. 


e Mayflower church at Pacific 
Grove has for several weeks been en- 
joying the fellowship of members of 
other churches. Our churches in 
San Francisco and Oakland, and in 
the surrounding towns and cities, 
have been quite well represented in 
the Grove this season. 

It is a pleasure to have with us 
here those who do not lay aside their 
Christianity when away from home, 
but find delight in the Lord's house 
and with his people, whereverjthey 
may be. Some who have been with 
us have said that the services of the 
sanctuary, the Sunday worship and 
the midweek meeting, have been es- 
pecially helpful and comforting to 
them; and in and for this wider field 
of influence, as well as for the na- 
rower, Mayflower church thanks ah 
and takes courage. 

All our services are well attended 
by our own people. The Sunday 
morning congregations are large. 
Inasmuch as many of our people are 
of considerable age, the evening 
congregations are not so large as 
those of the morning; but there is no 
reason for any attempt to solve the 
evening service problem in Pacific 
Grove, for that problem does. not 
face us yet. Most excellent Christian 
Endeavor meetings are held each 
Sunday evening, and the attendance 
at the prayer-meetings and the readi- 
ness of those in attendance to take 
part indicate, along with other things, 
a good spiritual condition of the 
church. 

But here, of course, as elsewhere, 
there is room for improvement. 
Would that people everywhere could 
be brought to see more clearly the 
importance of all the services of the 
Lord’s house! It is said that in his 
last days the venerable Bede dreaded 
much to be absent from the religious 
services of his monastery. “The an- 
gels are there,” said he; ‘“ what if 
they find me not among the brethren ? 
Will they not say, ‘ Where is Bede’? ” 

Among the visiting friends during 
the last week were Rev. F. H. Maar 
and Mrs. Maar, of our church at 
Niles. 

The helpful sermon that our broth- 
er gave us last Sunday evening makes 
us desirous of calling on him again; 
but we forbear, so that he may return 
to his people at Niles rested, and 
ready once more for the good work 
he has been carrying on there. 

Our hearts follow the former pas- 
tor of this church in the pleasant, 
restful time in the East. He asked us, 
in Taz Pactric last. week, not to dis- 
appoint the Church Building Society, 
and says, “Remember your vows.” 
How can we forget them, with such 
earnest, loving remembrance and ex- 
hortation ? 

All the money Mrs. Sarah Ward's 
father had given her as a dowry she 
put into Yankton College. When he 
sent her additional gifts, they went 
to Yankton College. Whensome one 
asked her, soon after the death of her 
husband, the Rev. Joseph Ward, 
whether she was not sorry that she 
had not saved money enough to place 
}@ monument over his grave, she 
pointed to the College and said: “I 
do not regret it. That is his monu- 
ment.” 

All who know the earnest work of 
our brother, Edwin Sidney Williams, 
in Pacific Grove and elsewhere, are 
anxious that Mayflower church shall 
always stand as one of his monu- 
ments. For this reason, as well as 
for that other and higher reason— 
that God may continually be honored 
and glorified in this place—the prayer 
of the Mayflower church is that the 
lives of all here associated may be 
Christlike lives. 

‘On one side of the cornerstone of 
a church I once saw this inscription, 
“For the good of men”; on the oth- 
er side, “To the glory of God.” It is 
on such foundations that every true 
church must build. “Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that which 
is laid—which is Jesus Christ.” We 
all are thankful that in the provi- 
dence of God the foundations have 
been laid here by an earnest servant 
of God. And we are glad to know 
that from time to time the prayers of 
not afew persons interested here and 
there in Mayflower church are going 
up to the heavenly throne for the 
best things for her in the future. 

W.. W. 


Pacivo Grove. 


When the “strike” was at its height, 
Commander Brarch of Newport, Ver- 
mont, telegraphed President Cleve- 
land that one thousand volunteers 
from the ranks of the Grand Army 10 
Vermont were at his service if occa- 
sion required; and Quartermaster- 


|General Gilmore wired the severs! 


companies of the State militia to be 
ready for an emergency. Good for 
the old “ Green Mountain” State ! 
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PACIFIC COAST. 

- here was an unusually large at- 
tendance at the last Monday Club, 
when Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper read a 

uper on “The Holy Spirit.” Several 
ladies from the First and Plymouth 
churches were inthe audience. . The 
comments on the paper were all fav- 
orable; it was comforting, instructive 
and timely. If we had the Spirit in 
all his fullness, whom our Heavenly 
Father is more willing to give unto 
us than earthly parents are to give 
good gifts unto their children, we 
should see eye to eye, and our re- 
ligion would be all powerful over the 
world. The subject next Monday 
will be “The National Council,” to be 


opened by Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown. 


- Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown preached in 
his own pulpit in the First church in 
this city last Sabbath, after a month's 
vacation, and an enforced absence of 
three Sundays more because of the 
“strike.” In the morning his subject 
was “No More Curse.” The sermon 
was followed by the Lord’s Supper, 
when one was received by letter. 
Rev. Dr. J. C. Holbrook assisted at 
the table. Dr. Brown’s subject at 
night was “The Great Strike and the 
Greater Nation.”” He showed very 
conclusively the vast difference be- 
tween the two, as those will see who 
read the synopsis in this issue. 

At the Fourth church, this city, 
special evangelistic services were 
conducted Sunday evening by Mrs. 
E. L. Peake. She is to labor two 
weeks in this field. 

At Bethany church the pastor 
preached in the morning on the “Pres- 
ent Turmoil, and the Probable Out- 


come from It”;in the evening, the 


third in his course of Sunday even- 
ing lectures on Joseph: “ From the 
Prison to the Palace, or What Comes 
of Doing One’s Best and Waiting on 
the Lord?” The close of vacation 
with some increase of interest brings 
to this church a very gratifying at- 
tendance at both morning and even- 
ing services. 

Rev. Philip Coombe’s subject at 
Seventh-avenue chapel was “The Di- 
vinity of Justice.” He makes good 
choice of subjects, and we have rea- 
son to believe that he handles them 
well. 


The morning service was well at- 
tended at the Eglise Reformee F'ran- 
caise. There were two baptisms, one 
child of this city, and one child from 
Fruitvale, and the reception of six- 
teen members, three on profession of 
faith, and thirteen from various 
French churches. The work is won- 
derfully blessed by the Lord, and is 
growing rapidly. Sabbath-school at 
9:30 a. m. is improving, though only 
at ite start. The prayer-meeting on 
Thursday evenings at 7:45 is filled 
with a true, sincere spirit of inquiry 
and earnestness. Rev. E. J. Dupuy 
is contemplating the celebration of a 
monthly service in Oakland, being 
confident that the prospects justify 
its creation . 

Rev. William Rader’s evening sub- 
ject in the First church, Oakland, was 
“The National Heart.” 


Revs. W. W. Scudder of the First 
church, Alameda, and H. V. Rominger 
of Plymouth-avenue exchanged in 
the morning. We like to report these 
“exchanges” ; thev are,a help to min- 
isters and in the interests of good 
fellowship, and after the good old 
New England way. 


Rev. Dr. M. Willett’s subject in Pil- 
grim church was “A COontrast Be- 
tween Divine Government and Hu- 
man in the Light of Present Trou- 
bles.” 

Rev. F. B. Perkins preached in 
Market-street church, to the refresh- 
ment of Pastor J. H. Goodell and the 
enjoyment of his people. 


Chaplain A. Drahms supplied the 
North Berkeley church. 


Rev. A. K. Crawford has resigned 
his charge at Fitchburg and Mel- 
rose. The Sunday-schools have elect- 
ed new officers, and are left in pros- 
perous condition. His subject at 
Fitchburg Sunday evening was: “ Je- 
sus Christ in the Strike, not on the 
Strike.” 

Rev. John Rea has accepted the 
pastorate of the First Congregational 
church in Sausalito, and has begun 
work there. The new church build- 
ing is well along, and will be ready 
for oecupation on the first Sunday of 
August. Mr. Rea will reside in Mill 
Valley, and continue, as far as pos- 
sible, the Sunday-school and Chris- 
tian Endeavor work now under way 
there. Com. 

Rev. Griffith Griffiths, Eureka, 
preached an excellent sermon in Ply- 
mouth church on “ Divine Sovereign- 
ty and the Freedom of the Will.” 


The Congregational Sunday-school 
at Black Diamond, Wash., gave a con- 


cert in\ the interests of the Congre- 


gational Sunday-school work on 
Sunday evening, July Ist, when a 
short, but interesting and appro- 
priate, program was given, and a large 
collection taken. One of the sugges- 
tive features of the evening's service 
was an exercise by fifteen children, 
whose parts had been carefully 
taught them by one of the ladies of 
the chureh and Sunday-school, who 
is aconfirmed invalid. This Sunday- 
school at Black Diamond is now en- 
joying a helpful period of rest from 


sectarian encroachments, which have : 


sadly disgraced the fair name of the 
Baptist persuasion in this place in 


the past. 

The new Trinity church, Cleveland,. 
Ohio, has bought a lot and raised 
about $5,000 toward paying for it. At 
its first communion it received 34 
members, making the whole number 
now 197. | 

The Sunday-school children of 
Kent county, Michigan, gathered at 


Grand Rapids and were addressed | 


by Governor Rich in Lincoln Park 
June 28th. About 15,000 were pres- 
ent. | 

Evangelist Lippard will, conduct 
meetings in @ great tent at Freeport, 
Ill. It is the intention to use this 
tent in many places during the sum- 
mer and fall, 

The church in South Hadley, Mass., 
has begun to build a new house of 
worship to cost about $50,000. 

The country church of Palaski; 
New York, has had a good degree of 
prosperity the past year. 

In Norway, Majfie, the church is 
building a new Ouse to replace the 
one burned. 


etings are held during 
in many places in Kansas. 


urch in North Blanford, 
dicated a new house July 3d. 


A NEW CHURCH. 


uncil called for the organiza- 
tion’of a Congregational church met 
at Loomis, Placer county, on Tuesday, 
July 17th, at 2:30 p.m. Letters mis- 
sive had been sent out inviting pas- 
tor and delegate to the Congrega- 
tional churches at Sacramento, at 
Rocklin, Auburn, and Lincoln, as 
well as Revs. J. K. Harrison, Home 
Missionary Superintendent, W. H. 
Cooke, Sunday-school Missionary, and 
Rev. G. J. Webster. 

The council was called to order, 
and Rev. E. D. Hale, pastor of the 
church in Lincoln, was chosen Mod- 
erator, and S. E. Carrington, of Sacra- 
mento, ‘Scribe. All those invited 
were present, except the pastor of the 
Sacramento church, and pastor and 
delegate from the Auburn church. 

A statement of the proceedings 
that led to the calling of the council 
was read, showing that there was a4 
clear call, and a remarkably unani- 
mous one, for the establishment of a 
Congregational church in this place. 
After a careful hearing of all the 
facts in the case, it was unanimous- 
ly voted to proceed with the organi- 
zation, and the following program 
was arranged for the evening by a 
committee composed of the Moderator, 
the Scribe, and Rev. G. J. Webster: 
Invocation and reading of Scripture, 
Rev. G. J. Webster;» statement of 
findings of council, Moderator; address 
Rev. J. K. Harrison; reading of 
creed and covenant, Moderator; con- 
stituting.prayer, Rev. W. H. Cooke; 
fellowship of the churches, Rev. E. 
D. Haven; election of officers for the 
new church; communion service, in 


‘charge of Revs. Cooke and Webster. 


Eleven persons were present and 
united to form the new church. 
Others had expected to come, but 
were providentially detained. The 
enterprise is in charge of the Rev. 


| must be restricted; disregard of law 


G. J. Webster, late of Ashland, Or., . 


but now resident in Sacramento. 
Services will be held for the present 
in a hall which has been kindly offer- 
ed, free of cost, to the society. There 
is no other church nearer than Rock- 
lin, though a Sunday-school and Y. 
P. 8. C. E. have been existent for some 
time, both of which will now be incor- 
porated into the new church. 

The outlook for a successful church 
is very good, though the financial 
condition of the organization is not so 
good as might.be desired, and its 
youth will be one of struggle for 
some time. | 

The attendance at the meetings is 
very encouraging, and is increasing, 
and it is likely that the First Con- 
gregational church at Loomis, Cal., 
will be one of thé strong country 
churches of our State. | 

S. E. Carrinetoy, Scribe. 


Rev. J. B. Stewart, D.D., while 
preaching in the First Presbyterian 
church in Los Angeles, last Sabbath, 
became suddenly very ill and died 
soon after. He was for a time, a few 
years ago, associate pastor with Dr. 
Robert Mackenzie in the First Pres- 
byterian church in this city, and he 
occasionally supplied the First Con- 
gregational church, and was active in 
the Ministerial Union. He was an 
excellent preacher and scholar, a de- 
vout Christian, and died in the har- 
ness, as what faithful minister would 
not desire to do. 


An ex-Mayor of this city, E. W. Burr, 
and an ex-Governor of California, 
Frederick F. Low, have passed away 
since our last issue; both of them died 


}in good old-age, leaving honored 


names. Governor Low worthily rep- 
resented the State in Congress, and 
the nation as American Minister in 
China. Both were largely connected 
with banking institutions in this city. 
The action of the Henry McShane 
Manufacturing Company in restoring 
to their employes the ten per cent. 
which had been cat during the hard 
times of the winter, is deserving of 
commendatory consideration. This 
bell company’s advertisement is reg- 
ularly in our paper. | 


is 


back to the experiences 


nearer the mark. Some complain of 


J. S&S. Smith of Ashland, Oregon, 


A DELAYED LETTER. : 


These be troublous times, and in 
point of.mail facilities we are carried 
of. quarter” 
of a century .ago—even. worse; & 
third of a century ago would be. 


the tyranny of “capital”; what can 
be more galling to every interest 
and every individual than the tyran- 
ny of “labor”? If capital seeks to 
crush labor, that is wrong; if labor, 
to retaliate, seeks to crush and de- 
stroy capital, that is wrong; never in 
the history of the world have two 
wrongs made one right, and they 
never will. Other means must be 
used to bring the opposing forces in- 


There is no more difficult office to 
fill in this State than that of Mayor 
‘of this city, to 
Frapk, son of Deacon A: S. Frank of 


which Mr. George P. 
our First church, by a large’ Repub- 
licati’ majority, was recently elected. 
His‘term of service bégan -with’ the 
first of the t month. Under 
the new city charter, which went into 
effect at that time, the Mayor has 
practically unlimited powers, and has 
to bear almost the entire responsibil- 
ity of good or bad government of the 
city, as the case may be. Mr. Frank 
is an able business man, and stands 
high in commercial circles, being at 


the head of a large and successfally, 


to harthony. Years: bave: been re- {managed agricultural implement 


quired to bring about the present 
state of affsirs; it will take years of 
conscientious Christian statesmanship 
to provide & remedy that will be ac- 
ceptable to both sides. To a large 
extent, the sin of covetousness is at 
the bottom of the whole trouble, and 
the Golden Rule lived up to is the 
remedy, and the only one. Can that 
be made the law of life? Humanly 
speaking, probably not; but we as a 
people can practice it to a far great- 
er extent than we do, and by so 
much do we solve many of the vexed 
rroblems of life. 

Among the many things which 
ought to be done are a few that are 
imperative; namely, immigration 


must be abated; the purity of the 
ballot must be maintained, and its 
use restricted to those, native-born 
and foreigners, who have lived in our 
country at least ten years; the man 


who offerg a bribe of money, drink, | 


or promise of a place, and the man 
who accepts the same, should be per- 
petually disfranchised; the privilege 
of casting a ballot should be consid- 
ered the most sacred that can be 
given to a citizen.. As a nation, we 
have sown to the wind, and we have 
been reaping the whirlwind for three 
weeks past, and the end is not yet. 
If these experiences only arouse the 
public conscience they will not have 
been in vain. While I am not a pes- 
simist in any sense, it is useless to 
deny that, in common with every oth- 
er lover of our country, I feel that there 
is occasion for grave apprehension 
about our future as a nation unless 
the questions now before us are set- 
tled right, and that must be in ac- 
cordance with Christ's teachings. 


A very important movement in re- 
lation to organizing a Willamette 
Valley Chautauqua Association has 
been recently put on foot, with a 
fair prospect of culminating in a 
grand success. Several eminent Chau- 
tauquans and educators have been 
consulted, and, with the aid of Rev. 


Superintendent of the Pacific Coast 
Chautauquas, a temporary organiza- 
tion has been effected, and a three 
days’ program arranged for July 24th, 
25th and 26th, at Gladstone Park, 
near Oregon City. This park, so 
called, is practically as nature has 
made it, and is one of the loveliest 
spots—70 acres in extent—that can | 
be imagined, easily accessible by boat, 
rail, electric car, bicycle, buggy or 
on horseback. Several speakers of 
national reputation had been engag- 
ed, both on this Coast and in the 
East, but the uncertainty of railway 
communication will probably prevent 
their arrival; but there is a strong 
corps of able and interesting speak- 
ers in the State, in the different pro- 
fessions, all of whom manifest a deep 
interest in the successful outcome of 
the movement, and who are willing 
to “lend a hand” in helping it on. 
Tuesday, July 24th, will be “ Young 
People’s Day,” with excursions of 
Sunday-schools, Endeavor Societies, 
Epworth Leagues, Y. M. C. A., ete, 
from all parts of the State, with rous- 
ing music and a strong young peo- 
ple’s program; Wednesday, J uly 25th, 
* Patriotic Day,” devoted to the dis- 
cussion of national, social, and eco- 
nomic questions, with the G. A. R., 
Sons of Veterans, Woman's Relief 
Corps, various orders, etc. ; Thursday, 
July 26th, is “Education Day,” for 
teachers, colleges, Chautauquas, ete. 


Council for recognition of the Con- 
gregational church of Detroit was 
held at that place on the 6th inst. 
Rev. Cephas F’. Clapp, Rev. O. H. 
Curtis and Rev. W. C. Kantner of 
Corvallis were present. The latter 
preached an eloquent sermon, to the 
delight of all present. Rev. ©. H. 
Curtis gave the right hand of fellow- 
ship, with appropriate remarks, and 
Superintendent Clapp closed with an 
impressive charge to the church. 

The contracts for the completion 
of the new edifice of the First church 
of this city were let last Tuesday 
evening, and the work will be pnshed 
forward with all reasonable speed, 
with the expectation that it will be 
ready to occupy by December Ist. 

Dr. Wallace make another glowing 
address on the plaza last Sunday 
afternoon to a large audience of peo- 
ple, mainly of a respectable class. A 
few roughsattempted to make trouble, 
buf they were, in the main, restrained 
by the timely presence of two police- 
men. In the evening, he spoke in 
the church on some of the causes of 
the present trouble to an audience 
which packed the house in every 
part, notwithstanding that it was a 


soon normal conditions will prevail, 


Porrtamp, July 13, 1894. 


‘house. -He promises to give ‘us a 


good, clean “business administration,” 
and the genéral character of the man 
in this community gives hopeful 
promise that he will keep his word. 
To what extent he will endeavor to 
correct many of the gross abuses that 
have, for years, existed in our midst, 
it is yet too early to predict. He, or 
any one else, who tries to do this, 
will meet with stout opposition from 
the start. If the opposing forces 
were only those who are uniformly 
found on the side against decency, 
economy, and good order generally, 
the work of properly administering 
city affairs would not be so difficult; 
but, as it is, there are numerous per- 
sons, to their shame be it said, who 
are supposed to be on the right side 
of all moral questions—some of them 
church members—whose love of gain 
so obscures their vision that they 
wink at outrageous practices, and 
even permit them to be carried on on 
their own premises—and hence are 
virtually law-breakers—that the mat- 
ter of enforcing laws for the restraint 
and punishment of those who violate 
every principle of morality and right- 
living, from a worldly standpoint, to 
say nothing about the Christian idea, 
requires 8 man of uncommon resolu- 
tion and administrative ability. It is 
believed that every good citizen, re- 
gardless of party, will give Mayor 
Frank cordial support in any effort 
he may put forth to relieve our fair 
city from much of the snamelessness 
which now abounds here. 

The joyful sound of saw and ham- 
mer, and the presence of numerous 
busy workmen, were heard and seen 
all the past week at the new build- 
ing of the First church in this city. 
Notwithstanding prevailing depres- 
sion, the movement to make ready this 
structure for occupancy has had a be- 
neficent effect upon the whole city, to 
say nothing of the feelings of hope- 
fulness which have been inspired in 
the hearts of those immediately in- 
terested. | 

Vacation time is upon us, and thou- 


sands have already gone to the const, 


or to the mountains, or to the many 
delightful camping places which 
abound near by this city. So far, the 
principal churches have maintained 
regular worship, with but slightly 
diminished congregations; but from 
now on the exodus is likely to be 
greater, and some of the churches 


will doubtless be closed. There will, 
be no interruption in the First church 


services, however, a fact which is ap- 
parently appreciated by the uniform- 
ly good congregations always in at- 
tendance. 

Once more death has entered our 
circle and taken from us an old and 
valued member—Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Warren, wife of F. M. Warren, and 
mother of Frank M. Warren, aged 
75 years 11 months and 25 days. 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren came to Oregon 
from Massachusetts in 1857, and have 
had many of the experiences incident 
to pioneer life. A little later they 
united with the First church, and ever 
since faithfulness has marked their 
career among us. 

Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D., editor 
of the New York Evangelist, one of the 


ynoteworthy four brothers of that 
name who rightfully enjoy a national |. 


reputation for good works, and of 
whom every citizen of our country 
should be proud, arrived in our city 
last Friday on his return from Alaska. 
After visiting the incomparable scen- 
ery of this vicinity and the Columbia 
river, he will start for New York over 
the Union Pacific early in the week. 

The flood of six weeks ago is a 
memory only; scarcely a trace of it 
left so far as the city is concerned. 
Even those most disturbed by it now 
say their losses were but trifling as 
compared with their expectations. 
And ag, to health, it is the universal 
testimony of physicians that it is un- 
usually good for this time of year. 
As the water receded, cleansing fol- 
lowed apace; cellars, etc, were 
pumped dry, and sanitary methods 
enforced; many a place previously 
unwholesome is now fully cleansed. 
On the banks of the Columbia, to be 
sure, where the current ran swiftly, 
the loss was t in homes broken 
up temporarily and crops destroyed; 
but even here the loss has been less 
than expected. Crops have been re- 


sown, and abundant harvest, though | 


late, is promised. But little destitu- 
tion is reported, comparatively, and 
this is relieved in most of cases as 
soon as known. | 
While the great strike is over in 
one sense, its resulta yet disturb us, 


and in no way more than in the ir-'|. 


regularity of our mail services. 
However, the outlook is hopeful, an 


not to be disturbed again in a great 


| while. Yet, to prevent it, great 


pa- 
tience, wisdom and firmness must be 
exercised, with due regard to: the 


rights of men.on both sides of the- 
controversy that still is on, although | 
temporarily slumbering. 


The degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was recently conferred on Rev. W. CO. 
Kantner of the Corvallis church by 


‘Richmond College. 


Rev. Wallace Nutting, D.D., Ply- 
mouth church, Seattle, was recently 
taken down with a severe attack of 
typhoid fever. At last accounts, his 
condition was as hopeful as could be 


“The Philosophy of Tears” was the 
subject of Dr. Wallace's sermon this 
morning. The tear of* prophecy, the 
tear of sympathy, the tear of sorrow, 


the tear from the fulness of joy were 

each brought out and clearly and 

forcefully illustrated. ‘The tear col- 

lectively was esteemed to be the dyna- 

mic force which stirs and moves the 

world. Gro. H. Hiwezs. 
Porrianp, July 22, 1894. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


Rev. Dr. Pond is greatly embarras- 
sed for want of funds to carry on his 
various missions for the Chinese in 
this State, by reason of the hard times. 
Several of his staunchest supporters 
are unable to continue their contri- 
butions, and others are obliged to re- 
duce the amount. There is not, he 
says, a dollar in the treasury. He 
has been obliged to notify teachers 
that he could not promise anything 
for the months of June, July, and 
August, and he should not blame 
them if they should stop work. But 
not one has done so. The spirit of 
all has been expressed by one, “The 
schools must not close, pay or no pay.” 
The schools are unusually well at- 
tended, and “the work,” Dr. Pond 
says, “is being unusually well done. 
If I cannot pay the salaries, some of 
the faithful workers must suffer, more 
or less.” It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Pond will be sustained in his noble 
and self-denying work, and that 
friends of the cause will come for- 
ward to his relief. J. O. H. 


MARRIED. 


Love—Siskron.—In this city, July 18, 1894, 
by Rev. A, K. Crawford, Alfred Travis Love 
and Miss Juliette Siskron, both of San Fran- 
cisco. 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
eustachian tube, When this tube gets inflam- 
ed you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed deafness 
is the result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed for- 
ever; mine cases out of ten are caused by ca- 
tarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give one hundred dollars for any 
case of deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send 


for circulars, free. 


F. J. Cueney & Co., Toledo O, 
Sold by ists, 75 cents, 


Wublishers’ Hepartment 
Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter . 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor has no equal, in merit and 
efficiency, as a haic dressing, and for the pre- 
vention of baldness. It eradicates dandruff, 
keeps the scalp moist, clean, and healthy, and 
gives vitulity and color to weak, faded, and 


gray hair. The most popular of toilet articles. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 
Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 
street. Spring Hats, new flowers and ribbons. 
Low prices. Branch of the Wonder, 999 
Market street. 


PHARMACY, 
953 Market Street 
Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 
One of Our Five Doors above Hale Bros. 
Customers. 
No Percent Paid for Physiciavs’ 
rescriptions. 


Conversation Tubes and Hearing Diums from $r.50 up. 
Fountain Syringes—2 qt. 80c.; 3 qt. goc.; 4 qt. $1.00 


Sik Stockings  . doco $3 50 
Electric Belts, ladies’ and gentlemens’............. § oo 
from coves r up 
layvi, regular price 33; Our price. .......«...... 2 
Rubber Gloves, perpair) ..... 


Galvanic or Faradic Batteries... .. $s, $7, $x0 

Arnica of Myrrh Tooth ; 

Cuticura Resolvent and Ayer’s 

Paine’s Compound and Hall’s Catarrh Cure...... 60 

Damiana Bitter sand Sierra Kitney 


Scott's Emulsion and Carlsbad Salts ............. és 


&@ A Pyrician always in attendance who will give 


free consultation. 


LADIES WHO VALUE 


must use Pozzoni’s 
ces asoft & beautifulskin. 


‘the tear of ‘faith and expectation and | 


~. 


Add 


EASY ano 
LOUNGING 
CHAIRS 


At Lower Prices 
than evi r before 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. OOLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisce 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have it in 
| vour home. 


TEN SECOND-HAND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Five different makers—All in good order, 


AT YOUR OWN PRICE. 


A Square Piano from $50 upwards, Chapel 
Organs at a discount to Churches and Sun- 
day Schools. 


23 and 25 FIFTH S8T., 
Opp. U. S. Mint, near Market Street, S. F. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


‘No, 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. 9nd cones 
Next to New Wigwam. 


TolePphome Mo. 
A. L. BANCROFT 
303 Sutter 


PIANOS 


Sold for Cash or on Installments. Pianos rented, 


tuned, repaired, moved or 

Knasg.— Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunifield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. 

Haings.—Celebrated for purity and volume of tone, 
and e durability, and erred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. 

Bush & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every partic- 
ular, and at a very moderate price... It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. 

MILLER PARLOR in ddsign and 
finish, and unsurpassed in tone. 

Wiicox & Warre SyMrnony and 
full orchestra in itself, Call and see it, and listen to it. 


smtter se BAN CROFT 


Searby s Pharmacy 
400 Sutter St. Cor. Stockton 


Is again owned and managed by 
W. M. SEARBY | 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Pharmacen- 


ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are consistent with the quality of the goods, 


and the care taken in their preparation. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


| TELEPHONE 5125. 
F. BUFFORD, Manager 


WILL REMOVE TO Y.M.C, A. B DIN 
ABOUT SEPTEMBER rst. 


HAYES C. FRENCH, M.D. 


2 | EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 


Office: 114 Geary Srt., San Francisco. 
Hours: rz to 22; 1 to 4. Telephone 166. 


OAKLAND 
Kindergarten Training Class. 
year begins August 1, 1894. 


Grace Everett BARNARD, 
1440 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal- 


The only hat store having its own factory. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free. 


C. Herrmann & Co. 


THE HATTERS, 
338 KEARNY sTBREET. 
(Entire Building) 


Will give you better value in. Havs or Cars 
than any store in the city. 


Whe 
THE S1EaMER LANDING, FACING THE BEACH. 


AVALON HOME, 


Mrs. Wheeler, Manager. 


‘Rates: 60 to 98.50 


10, $12 and $15 per week. 


“SANTA OATALINAIBLAND 
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Young Folks. 


Tales of a Grandmother. 


We remember very well , 
The stories she would tell 
To us children clustered ‘round about her 
chair, 
Of the fairyland so bright, 
With its music and its light, _ 8 
And of princes, dwarfs and ‘fmaids with 
gold hair.” 


There was dear old ‘‘Fatty” bold— 
_ “Twas a tale that ne’er grew old— 
And the giant with his dreadful ‘‘Fe, Fo, 
Fun,’ 
‘¢ Sinbad,’’ too, and ‘‘Little Nell,” 
Down the bean-stalk poor ‘*Jack” fell; 
‘* Cinderella,” ‘* Forty Thieves,” ‘*‘ Hop o’ my 
Thumb.” 
Fair ‘‘Fatima’s” life, we feared, 
Would be taken by ‘‘Blue Beard”; 
‘* Hans in Luck” was already greeted with a 
smile; 
‘* Goody Two Shoes” had a place, 
Many fairies, full of grace, ' 
In the “Elf King’s” crystal palace danced 
the while. 


Oh, how graphic it all seemed ! 
Why, sometimes we almost deemed » 
‘We would hear some monster knocking at 
the door; 
Pressing nearer to her side, — 
With our young eyes open wide, 
We would shiver if a pin dropped on the 
floor, 


~ 


When a funny tale would end, 
Loud the shouts of mirth we’d send, 
Till the room would fairly quiver with the 
noise. 
‘¢ Tell another, grandma, please,” 
We’d implore her on our knees. 
‘* Just one more, then; ’tis the last one, girls 
and boys.” 


So we settled down once more, 
Heard the tale of ancient lore, 
Keeping quiet, so that nothing should be 
missed, 
After hearing one or two, 
We, as good children do, 
Went to bed, each stooping over to be 
kissed. 


When our happy-hearted band 
Fast were journeying to that land 
Where the little folks assemble when they 
sleep, 
She would come so softly in, 
 *© Pat us down,” and ‘‘tuck us in,”’ 
Praying softly to the Lord “their souls to 
keep.” 
—LEthel Mansfield Ross. 


JESSIE’S MISSION. 


«“Q, dear! there goes the door-bell, 
and mamma is out, and the children 
are so noisy. I know my mission is- 
not with the children.” By this time 
Jessie had reached the front door, 
and opened it to receive Mr. Morris, 
the minister. | 

Frowns disappeared at once, for 
Mr. Morris was a general favorite 
with his young people. 

“How are you to-day, my young 
friend ?” was his kindly greeting. 

“I am very well, thank you; just 
take this easy chair, Mr. Morris. 
Mamma is over at Aunt Mary’s; I will 
go and call her,” Jessie hastened to 
reply. 

“Never mind, Jessie, I will visit 
with you this time, and come again to 
see your mother. You make quite a 
good housekeeper and nursemaid 
when she is away,” he said, glancing 
across the hall to where the children 
were playing. “How nice it is that 
you are able to take care of them. 
You have a great influence over your 
little brothers and sisters, remember.” 

Jessie's fair face flushed as she re- 
plied: “Mr. Morris, do you not think 
that every girl has her mission in this 
world somewhere ?” 

“Most certainly, and one great 
trouble is, some people, it seems, can- 
not find theirs.” 

“That's just it,” replied Jessie. “I 
feel as if I had a mission somewhere, 
but I don’t know where to find it. 
Mamma has papa and the children to 
care for. Sometimes I get discour- 
aged, and feel as if I never would 
find anything to do. In fact, I don’t 
know what to do, or how to find any- 
thing,” Jessie explained, with rising 
color. 

Mr. Morris’ sweet old face grew 
tender, and his kind gray eyes beam- 
ed as he took Jessie's hand and said: 
“My dear, perhaps I can help you to 
find your mission. In the first place, 
I think you will not have to go out of 
your home to find the beginning of 

“OQ, Mr. Morris!” exclaimed Jessie. 

“You have Amy, Ethel, and little 
Charlie to care for. You can help 
mamma and see that she has more 
leisure moments. When papa comes 
home tired with his day’s work, see 
that his slippers are warmed and his 
easy chair pulled up to the stand— 
the paper and some books placed 
there. In the long evenings, sing or 
read aloud to mamma as she works. 
These small duties in your home will 
open the door to outside and larger 
duties: Now, my young friend, I will 
leave you to discover the remainder 
of your mission, but remember to do 
all for Jesus’ sake. Good-by.” 

“Perhaps he is right; anyway, I 
will give his plan a fair trial,” Jessie 
said to herself, as the door closed aft- 
er the minister. 

She hastened to the family sitting- 
room to where the children had been 
moving everything out of its proper 
order. | 

She took baby Charlie on her knee 
and sang him to sleep. Then, put- 
_ ting him. in his, little crib, told. Ethel 
to see how nice she could rock him. 


She seemed to enthuse the chil-. 


dren with her spirit, and soon, with 

Amy’s help, order cameont.of disor-) 
der, quiet out of confusion. 

The fire was burnihg’ brightly*in’ 
, aud, as she drew her fa- 

easy-chair tothe fire, and plac- 
ed his slippers by its side, she glanc- 


ed at the clock and saw that it’ was 
half-past four. 

Five o'clock was supper time, and 
Jessie thought that she could start 
the fire, put on the coffee, and make 
cream toast, and this, with cold 
tongue and jelly, would be sufficient. 

She immediately set about her task, 
and, just as the clock struck five, 
Mrs. Reed came in, all out of breath, 


| and hastened to the neat little kitch- 


en, but on the threshold she stopped 
in amazement. The table was neatly 
set for tea, the aroma of the coffee 
met her, and then she came forward 
and said: 

“Jessie, my darling, how thankful 
I am for you. Aunt Mary was quite 
sick, and I stayed longer than I in- 
tended, but you have everything just 
as nice as I could have doneit. How 
pleased papa will be!” 

And so he was. Another surprise 
awaited them when they adjourned 


| to the sitting-room and found every- 
‘| thing in neatest order. 


As the evening passed, Jessie ex- 
erted herself to entertain the chil- 
dren, so that her papa and mamma 
could enjoy.® long, cosy talk. 

As she kissed her mother good- 
night, Mrs. Reed said, “My dear, you 
are such a comfort to me.” 

Once started, and finding that she 
was doing right, Jess e applied her- 
self diligently to her daily duties, 
and, day by day, her face grew 
brighter and fairer. 

Many an old person learned to 
watch for her sunny face and listen 
for her quick footsteps, but the ones 
who enjoyed the most pleasure and 
benefit from her work were those of 
her own family circle. 

Some two years after the minister's 
call, two ladies were standing in front 
of a large store chatting, when Jessie 
passed with a bright smile and a 
pleasant word for one of them. 

As soon as she passed, the other 
lady asked, “Who is that happy-look- 
iD g girl 

“Oh! that is Jessie Reed. She is 
one of the brightest, cheeriest per- 
sons that I know of, always doing 
something for other people.”—Morn- 
ing Star. 

A LESSON FROM THE WRECKS. 

Returning from India during 
the southwest monsoon, we tossed 
twenty-six days on the Indian Ocean. 
Rain and wind beat the steamer from 
side toside. During those long days, 
nothing was to be seen but clouds 
and the dark, raging sea. 

The captain, one evening about 
five o'clock, invited us to go with him 
to the pilot bridge. Clinging to any- 
thing that would give us support, we 
soon reached the slender structure 
that spans the deck. Just ahead we 
saw the French mail steamer in as 
much trouble as ourselves; sometimes 
high up on a wave, and then almost 
lost to view as she sank amid the 
dark waters. We were near the 
Straits of Bab el Mandeb. Suddenly 
the French steamer lay quiet, and 
then went steaming smoothly along, 
while we made another headlong 
plunge. 

“Never mind,” said the captain, 
“that is about the last one.” 

In a few seconds our steamer shook 
herself loose from the wave, gave a 
shudder, and lo, we also were at rest, 
and on water so smooth there was 


not a ripple...We:had turned from 


the. Indian Ocean into the quiet wa- 
ters leading to the Red Sea. | 

‘Well,” said I to the captain, “we 
can sleep in peace to-night.” He 
made no answer, but entering the 
chart-room began a careful study of 
the channel. After half an hour of 
smooth sailing, he touched my arm 
and said: 

“Look yonder.” 

I looked toward the African Coast, 
and saw a fine steamer at rest. 

“It was a wreck,” said he, surprised. 

I answered: “It looks all right.” 

“Yes; but it is a lost ship.” 

In an hour we passed seven wrecks. 
“How is it they got into trouble in 
these quiet waters?” I asked. 

“They did not study their chart, 
but followed false lights along the 
shore, or in the wake of steamers 
they thought to be right,” he an- 
swered. 

Let us learn a lesson from these 
wrecks. As we sail over the ocean of 
time, let us not follow others, or false 
lights; but study our chart, the Bi- 
ble, and be guided by him who said, 
“Tam the way, the truth, and the 
light.”"—Forward. 


Like many another celebrated au- 
thor, Taine, the French critic and his- 
torian, had a special fondness for 
cats. He had even half 
a dozen sonnets to his favorite feline 
pets. One familiar with his house- 
hold says that he was ently 
seen on winter evenings sitting on 
the floor with a cat in his arms, or 
again on his knees before an easy- 
chair, talking nonsense to one of his 
pets asleep there.—Our Animal Friend. 


Perkins is.a little queer in his 
upper story, which is possibly why 
he ordered his feedman to send up 
two bushels of table d’oate for his 
horse. He'd heard they “ made fin 


« kdon’tAbink it’s right for doctors 
to charge some patients more than 
others.” 


Newport Daily News. 


eating.”— Harper's Bazar. 
— : not claiming to be one of the wise 
‘men, nevertheless, knows so much 


* Oh, I do; life is worth a 
great deal more to a man who has a: 
millién dollars than it is to me.”—: 


sections. On one shelf he has dic- 
| tionaries, encyclopedias and such like 
cheery tomes; on the next above, his- 


ABOUT MONKEYS. 

A French priest and dignitary of 
the church, Father Carbasson, owned 
an ourang-outang which was very 
fond of him. On one occasion the 
animal, escaping from the house, fol- 
lowed his master to the church. He 
mounted the sounding-board above 
the pulpit, and lay perfectly quiet un- 
til the sermon commenced. Then the 
creature crept to the edge of the 
sounding-board, and overlooking the 
preacher, imitated every gesture made 
by the priest until the congregation 
could not restrain their laughter. The 
good father rebuked his flock with 
very significant gestures. These gest- 
ures were so grotesquely caricatured 
by the animal that the people burst 
into roars of laughter, and one of 
their number, stepping forward, in- 
formed the priest of the cause of their 
merriment. 

In the zoological gardens in Lon- 
don a monkey was taught to eat with 
knife and fork, and in the, zoological 
gardens of Parisa monkey arranged 
his food on the table, using his nap- 
kin and knife and fork as well as a 
child. 

In Africa and India, and in ‘South 
America, monkeys are often employ- 
ed to gather the fruit, which grows 
too high to be reached by the natives. 

A cook on board ship taught his 
monkey to hand the wood, and in 
other ways to assist him in doing the 
kitchen work. African apes, when 
they go in a body to plunder gardens 
and plantations, are adroit enough to 
station a sentinel ina tree, who in- 
forms the plunderers of the approach 
of any person by uttering a shriek. 

The author of the “History of 
Brazil” tells of a species of monkey 
called “preachers.” Every morning 
and evening these monkeys assemble 
in the woods. One takes a higher 
positi n than the rest, and makes a 
signal with his forepaw. At this sig- 
nal the others sit round him and lis- 
ten. When they are all seated, he 
begins to utter a serious of sounds. 
When he stops these cries, he makes 
another signal with his paw, and oth- 
ers cry out until he makes a third 
signal, upon which they become silent 
again. This author, Mr. Maregrove, 
asserts that he was a witness to these 
preachings, but no other traveler has 
confirmed the statement. 

The incident of the monkey using 
the cat’s paw to take chestnuts out of 
the fire is said to have taken place in. 
the hall of Pope Julius II. 

Monkeys are not very brave, al- 
though the gorilla will semetimes at- 
tack:an elephant when he is,.sure of 
his advantage. The male gorilla oft- 
en carries a huge stick, and knows 
how to use it. As the elephant is 
fond of the same fruit which attracts 
the gorilla, an encounter frequently 
takes place. The gorilla, seated in 
the tree, sees the elephant approach, 
cautiously drops down to a bough, 
and, availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity, brings his club sharply down 
on the sensitive trunk of the enemy, 
who rushes away trumpeting with 
anger and pain. , 

Apes and gorillas are usually vi 
ious and resentful, and less addicted 
to playful tricks than the common 
monkey. Indeed, the monkey, as we 
all know, is a trickster both in his 
wild and his domestic state. In their 
native forests they spend hours in 
swinging from the branches of the 
trees, suspended by their tails, and 
chattering and grimacing with evi- 
dent signs of delight. Humboldt 
mentions seeing over a hundred so 
employed in a South American forest. 

The ordinary reader hardly realizes 
how many varieties of monkey exist. 
We hear of a monkey in the Indies 
with reddish brown bodies, black 
heads, and faces of a sky blue. 
There are monkeys with white eye- 
lids and green monkeys to be found 
on the African continent and Cape 
de Verde islands. The “howlers,” 
which inhabit South America, are 
large and fierce, and travelers de- 
scribe their yells as absolutely appall- 
ing. So dreadful is the sound of 
their growlings and roarings that 
one would imagine that all the beasts 
of the forests had gathered together 
for a battle. These creatures are so 
fierce that even the most skillful and 
adventurous trainer is unwilling to 
teach them tricks. One of the most 
singular and most unsightly of all 
creatures is the proboscis monkey. 
A traveler:who saw a troop of them 
in Borneo says it is impossible to 
imagine such hideousness. One must 
see it to believe it. This proboscis is 
cartilaginous, and can be inflated by 


the animal to a prodigious size, and | . 


suddenly to encounter such a visage 
from behind a tree in a Borneo wil- 
derness is to be horrified as you 
never were before. Not a boy in the 
world would be willing to take such 
a creature as a pet, ey are very 
active, and in bounding from tree to 
tree will clear a space of fifteen or 
twenty feet. | 

In noble qualities possessed by the 
dog and the horse, and even other 
animals, the monkey is lacking. At 
his highest estate he is a mere trick- 
ster.— Harper's Young People. | 


A man in our. town who, although 


that it makes him tired to remember 
half of it, is labeling his library in 


 tovies of wars and stories of battles; 


nent statesmen and ministers; next, 


ye more than the lot of us, and ye 


just what I am; I’m fast bound, hand 


could you expect of it? You've been 


selection, and guarantee it at $1.25 per dozen. 
We do not handle any cheap milk. We want. 
your trade for milk 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


on the next, ancient history; on the 
next, orations and speeches of emi- 


poetry; and on top, works of political 


economy, tariff, ete. So he labels 


these shelves consecutively: “Lore,” 
“Gore,” “Yore,” “Roar,” “Soar” and 
“Snore” He says he is going to 
make the room “a poem.”—Burdetie. 


A town missionary, while one day | 


visiting his parishioners, was asked 
by one of them why he never called 
to.see Bill Blake. This Bill Blake 
was a notorious poacher and drunk- 
ard, a fierce, wild man. “He needs 


never call. I say, aren’t you a bit 
afraid of bim.” 

Now that was the truth. Deep 
down in the missionary’s heart he 
heard a voice saying, “coward.” He 
went straight off home, got .down on 
his knees before the Lord and said, 
“Lord, I am a coward; give me cour- 
age to go and see Bill Blake, and I'll 
go.” | 
Jesus always answers honest pray- 
ers, and he did in this instance. 
Strong in the Lord, his servant went 
to see Bill. Bill Blake was aston- 
ished. 3 


“I suppose you're come to try and 


convert me,” he said. 

“I suppose youre about right,” 
said the missionary. 

“Joey,” said his father, “go upstairs 
and bring me that coil o’ new rope 
that’s lying there.” Bill’s boy soon 
returned with the rope. “Sit in that 
chair, Joey,” was the next command. 

The missionary stood by, wonder- 
ing what Bill Blake was up tu, as 
Joey seated himself in a great wood- 
en chair that stood by the fireside. 
In silence Bill tied the boy’s body to 
the back of the chair, and knotted 
him, arms and legs, hard and fast, 
all over. When he had done, he 
turned to his visitor and said, “Is he 
fast ?” | 

“That he is,” said the missionary. 

“Oan he get away ?” | 

“No indeed, he cannot,” was the 
reply. 

“Well, see here missionary, that’s 


and foot, by my sins, and have been 
so for years, and I can’t get away. 
Then pulling a knife from his pocket, 
he cut the rope all round his boy, 
and again turning to the missionary 
said, “Is he free?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Did he free himself ?” 

“No, that he did not,” said the now 
delighted missionary, who saw his 
chance to tell poor Bill of Jesus. 

“Well,” said Bill Blake, “when you 
can do that for me, I'll be glad to see 
you, but since you cannot, there’s the 
door.” 

“Stop a bit, Bill,” said the mission- 
ary, ‘stop a bit; although I cannot, 
I’ve a friend who can.” Very soon 
the Jesus who was manifested to 
break every yoke, broke Bill Blake’s 
and set him free.— Reaper. 


A boy is sometimes denied 
rights that his sister gets without 
the asking. I recall to mind a fam- 
ily with with two honest, manly boys 
just nearing the border between 
youth and manhood. Their younger 
sister, a neat, dainty little miss, had 
her own room, with a bureau for her 
use alone. The boys, too, were sup- 
posed to have their private room and 
bureau. “All the trash that nobody 
wants in any other part of the house 
is shoved into our room, even May’s 
doll rags,” they very justly complain- 
ed. The mother said her boys were 
“so untidy.” Of course they were. 
What inducement to be otherwise 
had they ?— Ez. 


Mrs. Norris: “Where have you 
been, Robby? I told you not to stir 
till I got back.” Robby: “ Well, I 
only went down to the doctor's to ask 
him whether I was well enough to 
go out yet.”— Brooklyn Lnfe. 


Mr. Dann (angrily): “This bill 
has been running three years.” 
Hardy Upton (calmly): “ What else 


chasing it for two years and eleven 
months.” — Puck. 


_ 


Bridesmaid: “‘ You poor, frightened 
darling. You looked scared to death 
at the altar.” Bride: “ Yes; George 
trembled so I was dreadfully afraid 
he’d lose courage and run away.’— 
New York Weekly. 
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Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


pecial rates on ers. Supp the leading 
families and steamships. All oysters Fetailed at whole- 


Staite B 68, 69 and 48, California Market 
» 05, O9, 70, 71, ornia 
"ban Pranciests Gal 


CANNED MILK 


$5.00 CASE. 


We offer a good standard quality of our own. 


PACIFICCOAST HEADQUA 


Wilshire Sate & Scale Co. 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales of 
All Kinds Repaired, 


ROBT, R. HILL, 724% Market St., S. F. 


Watchmaker aud Jeweler, 


414, 416 and 418 FRONT sT., s. F. 


Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


AMERIGAN TRACT SOGIETY 


735 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manacza 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


THE POPULAR SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


I8-REGULAR TEACHERS-—I8 


425 Graduates Placed in Positions During the Last 
Two Years. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING A SPECIALTY. 
For Catalogues and Circulars, address 


HEALD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


There is Not an Ink Consumer 


24 Post St. San Francisco. 


That would not adopt the Davis 
exclusive- 
ly if they fully realized its econ- 
omy of ink peus and time. 

Who would not use the Davis 
Automatic Inkstand exclusive- 
There is Not an Accountant jy clean 
liness, Convenience, and saving 
of time. Having occasion to use 
an inkstand at home, who would 
be without the Davis Autematic 
Inkstand if they but knew that 
it is always ready for use keeps 
the ink pure and fluid until used. 


There is Not a Man or Woman 


Guaranteed to pay for themselves each year in the saving of ink and pens. This alone is one 
hundred per cent. annually on the investment. Sold on approval. 
Cre 


GS. MICH SON CO. 


3 and § Front Street, San Francisco., 
221 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP Co. 


FIsHBECK & GLOOTZ, Prop’s. 
307 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


CHURCH FURN/SHINCS 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE co. 
GRAND AAPIOS, MICA. = 


Geo.H. Fuller Desk 


COMPANY 
Sole Pacific Coast Agents, 


Aliso Masufacturers of Bank, Office 
and Ledge furniture. 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if vou have not done so already. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


715-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 


swimming tank; tub baths; forty 
porce tubs. ater pamped from the bay 
only at high tide, and changed daily. 7, 
thing =a clean and well ordered. Ba 


- San Francisco | 25 cen 
5. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES Bor 


AND VAULT DOORS. Cheese, Pegs, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
B. Parcells and 


638 & 640 Mission St. - San Francisco 


Seating plans and estimates furnished. 


— AND — 

Wilshire Safe & Seale Ce. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 

No. 6 California St., 


Nes. 16, 17, 28 amd 30 Center Warket 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San Francisco 


LAKE & CO. 
ICE CREAM 


Clothes Wringers, Carpet Sweepers 
Brushes, Feather Dusters and Woodenware 


—7~ 


NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


PRICESONPRINTING 


1000 cards, 2% and 3%, for business or other pur- 


500 circulars, 5x8, for socials, etc.etc. ........ AT WHOLESALE. 
“Y. P. S. C. E.,” B, printing 
as - Paper show-card signs for any 
purpose, 11x14 Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure 
Country orders specially solicited at lowest S./ prices | ‘im almost every case like i hs 
Send for ptice fist. me | Nothing like it. Wor 
@ charm. 


Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: 
1006’ MARKET Sr., opp. Fifth St. 


BATHS. 


| Physicians recommend the Crystal bot 


W. R, SOMMERHAYES, 


No. 4 SIXTH STREET,S.F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1, | 368 Water tub and swimming beths, foot 
All work wavranted. Fine Mason street, terminus af North 
elry repairing a cars. John Farnham. Manager 
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Tue Pactrio: San FRANCISCU. 


Home Circle. 


Our Boys. 
<¢ What shall we do with our boys ?” he said, 
Old Merchant Brown, to his business wed, 
As with puzaled brow he shook his head. 


<* Will chooses the law,” said Mrs. B. : 
‘* And Ned,” says the father, ‘‘he stays with 


me. | 
I'll take him into the store as clerk, 
And if he’ll be steady and "tend to work 
He'll soon be partner, and when I die 
He’ll be a merchant the same as I,” — 


‘* And now,” asked the mother, ‘“* what about 


Jim 
Our youngest, what shall we do with him ? 


Jim heard the question. ** Father,” said he, 
«* ]’ll tell you what you can do for me; 

As all my boyish pranks are played, | 

It’s time to begin—let me learn a trade. 


+‘ A trade, my son! That’s a queer request. 
I’d rather treat you the same as the rest, 
And d can afford as well, you know; 
And a trade, Jim, isn’t that rather low ? 
I wanted to send you off to college, 
To cram your brain with classical knowledge; 
Then to choose a profession that pleases you 

best. 

You learn a trade, Jim? I’m sure you jest ! 


“¢ No, father, I mean just what I say; 
I’ve thought of the matter for many a day, 
And that is the serious choice I’ve made; 
If you don’t object, let me learn a trade. 
You say it’s low, but we don’t agree; 
All ‘labor is :onor,’ it seems to me. 


** Not every lawyer can find success, 
Not every doctor, as you’ll confess; 
But a man with a trade and a thorough skill 
Can find employment, look where he will. 
As for education, I still may learn— 
The night-schools and lectures will suit my 
turn.” 


Then parents and brothers had their say, 
But Jim stood firm till he had his way. 


Will went through college, and studied law, 
And looked for clients he seldom saw. 


Ned worked as clerk for a three years’ term, 
Then his father took him into the firm. 


Jim learned his trade, and learned it well, 

His motto in all things to excel. 

His nights he spent in filling his mind 

With useful knowledge of every kind. 

As time went onward, all he learned 

To good and wise account he turned; 

Until, within him he found, one day, 

A talent rare for invention lay; 

And, before very many years were past, 

His fortune had come to him at last; 

Though long ere this he had found what’s 
best— 

A home with a wife and children blest. 


The merchant died, and then ’twas knuwn 
His wealth had in speculation flown. 
Then Jim, the open-handed, said: 

‘* Here’s a home for mother and Brother Ned !” 
And even wise Will looks up to him, 
For there’s nobody now like Brother Jim. 


** What shall we do with our boys ?” you said; 
** *Tis best if you let them learn a trade. 
You think it is low, but we don’t agree; 
All ‘labor is honor,’ it seems to me, 
And a man with a trade and a thorough skill 
Can find employment, look where he will.” 


—Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


THE STILL, SMALL VOICE. 


The infant class-room of the 
Seventh-street church was full al- 
most to overflowing one December 
morning; for the Sunday-school was 
in a flourishing condition. Outside, 
the grass sparkled in the warm sun- 
shine with the drops of the last 
night’s shower. The outer doors 
stood wide open and the scent of 
roses and heliotrope came in. 

Little Archie Ross was paying 
more attention to the beauties of 
nature than to the beauties of the 
lesson as unfolded by his teacher. 
It was such an astonishing thing! 
He had only come to California the 
day before and was his cousin Jen- 
nie’s guest to-day. At his Eastern 
home the flowers had been nipped 
and pinched to death by Jack Frost 
long ago; the trees were bare, and 
looked cold and shivery, with little 
icicles hanging on the branches, in- 
stead of leaves and blossoms; the 
wide fields and lawns were covered 
with snow; but here the calla hedges 
were white with lilies. 

His small mind was bewildered, 
and he wiggled about and was 
stretching his neck to look out of 
the window when his little cousin 
gave him a gentle poke, and he found 
that the teacher was speaking to 

“Has this little new boy ever heard 
this ‘still, small voice’ that we have 
been speaking about ?” 

Alas! Archie had not heard any- 
thing; not even the teacher’s pleas- 
ant voice, so he looked at her in con- 
fusion and did not answer. 

“Isn't there something that tells 
you when you are naughty? What 
is it?” 

“ Mamma ?” Archie ventured inter- 
rogatively. 

Mrs. Alden laughed. She was 


- eonscience herself to two sturdy lit- 


tle fellows, and understood him. 

“There is something else that 
speaks as distinctly as mamma some- 
times, little children. It is con- 
Science, and has been called ‘a still, 
small voice,’ that tell us when we are 
naughty.” 

The little visitor became more in- 
terested. 


“Can it say: ‘Don’t handle any- 


thing. Archie, you musto’t meddle ?’ ” 
he asked. 

The teacher could not ess & 
smile. As she went on with her 
explanation, she looked at those 
chubby fingers and wondered if the 
child was led into his besetting sin 
by those mischievous little members. 

They looked innocent enough, 
those dimpled hands, but they caused 
no end of trouble in the Ross house- 
hold. Every kind of pleasant things 
had been put into them, as a bribe, 
to no avail. They bad been spatted 
till they were a bright red, but al- 
most before the flush faded they were 


wandering in forbidden places. They 
had been ignominiously tied together 
for an hour at and» with -his, 


own red reins,-too, that grandma had 


knitted and sewed the bells on. | 
This one bad habit was a constant 
grief and worriment to his mother. 
The next morning before she left 
the library she put most of the break- 


able things on the shelf,of ¢he book- 


case, beyond his reach, and charged 
bim to leave things alone. 

“Jennie will be through practicing 
soon, and we are going with Uncle 
Harry to the ranch. Be a good boy 
while I am dressing, and don't touch 
anything.” 

Archie looked a few minutes 
through the picture-book that had 
been left for his amusement, but it 
was not very interesting, and the 
restless little boy began to wander 
about the room. 

There was a singular thing in the 


library, the figure of a dark Spaniard 


dressed in red and yellow silk clothes, 
with great jewels in the trimmings 
(which Jennie had told him were not 
truly rubies). Uncle Harry turned a 
key in this man’s back, and all at 
once his hand began to move in a 
jerky way over the mandolin he held, 
he made extraordinary motions with 
his mouth, and the most delightful 
music sounded through the room. ° 

“If I could lift him off the stand 
just a little minute and look down his 
froat,” Archie thought. “He is not 
so big as me.” 

He trifled with the temptation in- 
stead of turning away, and raised his 
hands toward the figure. 

“QO dear, dear, O dear!” came 
from the. dining-room in a most 
terrifying shriek. 

Archie dropped his arms in fright. 
Then he reflected that it must be 
Quong, the Chinese cook, arranging 
the table. He had laughed at his 
funny voice and words yesterday. 
He tiptoed across the hall and peeped 
in. There was no living thing there 
but a strange green bird, clambering 
upside down in his cage in the win- 
dow. Archie remembered his moth- 
er’s caution, and thought uneasily of 
what the teacher had said. Maybe 
that was the voice! He sat down 
quietly for what seemed to him a 
long time (but which was in reality 
only a few minutes), with his back to 
the tempting image. Nothing hap- 
pened. Then he rose and walked 
slowly toward it, and gazed longingly 
into the waxen face. 

“Tf I could only make him sing,” 
he thought. “I wouldn’t tumble 
him down.” 

Poor Archie! Things were so apt 
to tamble down with him. 

He looked through the dining- 
room and saw that there was no one 
there. 

‘Again he raised his hands. — 


“OQ dear, O dear, stop that, stop | 


that, pa-pa, pa-pa!” came from 
the empty dining-room louder and 
harsher than before. 


*O dear, O dear!” Archie repeat- 
ed, scared almost to death. “It is 
the voice; it is the ‘still, small voice.’ 
I won’t be naughty any more.” 

By this time the frightened little 
boy was crying at the top of his voice. 
His uncle rushed in at the door, 
while his mother and cousin hurried 
through another. | 

“What's the matter?” they de- 
manded in a breath. 

“He doesn’t like being left alone 
in a strange room,” his uncle ex- 
plained, before Archie could get his 
breath to speak. “Bring his hat, 
Jennie, the carriage is here.” 

“We'll have heaps of fun, Archie,” 
Jennie cried. ‘We can pick all the 
oranges and strawberries we like.” 

“Just think, dear, we are going to 
pick strawberries in December,” his 
mother added. 

Though she spoke gayly, she had 
some misgivings. Archie always 
picked so much of everything. 

After a lovely drive over green 
hills, they reached the ranch. Al- 
though most of the oranges are not 
ripe until February, a few early trees 
hung out their yellow balls against 
the dark leaves. 


Perhaps the most astonishing 
thing among all these unfamiliar 
sights to Archie's mamma was the 
unheard of behavior of that young 
man. He had to be really urged to 
pick the ripe, red berries, and to be 
helped up the step-ladder where 
Jennie was pulling off the oranges. 
When the ranchman’s wife offered 
him a big sweet-smelling nosegay, 
he actually looked at his mother for 
permission before he took it. 

The explanation came at bedtime, 
when Archie always made his con- 
fessions, and all the crooked little 
matters of the day were straightened 
out. 

“"Twasn’t a small voice, mamma, 
nor still,” he said. “’I'was awful 
loud; but I’m glad I came to Uncle 
Harry’s and found my conscience. 
Now I can always ‘member and not 
gi your watch and things.” 

ennie’s green parrot still hangs 
behind the lace curtains in the din- 
ing-room, and calls out at intervals, 
sometimes to the confusion of the 
passers by, “O dear, O dear; stop 
that, stop that; pa-pa-a, pa-pa-a” 

She never knows that instead of 
her plain name of “Polly,” she is 
oftener called “Archie’s Conscience.” 
—New York Observer. 


London Jews will erect a $50,000 
hospital in Jerusalem. 


 beatitiful lesson : 


THE BEAUTY OF GIVING. 


From the Areaa we glean’this 
the ‘year 1892» 
gentlemas, with as 
sistants who wereigiving their time 
and means to relieving and uplifting 
the poor of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
found that as. winter approached 
there were about two hundred and 
fifty families, more than two-thirds 
of which were without male heads, 
who were facing starvation. There 
were more than two thousand per- 
sons in those two hundred and fifty 
homes—a little army who could not 
think of the coming winter without a 
chill of terror. | 

An appeal was made to the author- 
ities of the public schools of the city 
for permission to allow those children 
who desired to contribute something 


of gladness to those prisoners of pov- 
erty. The authorities consented. 
The teashers joined in the plan with 
an enthusiasm equalled only by that 
of the children. The problem wa: 
explained to the little ones, and they 
were left to bring anything they 
chose. Soon the stone began to roll, 
and little by little contributions were 
brought in by the children. In four 
days the foriy-three public schools 
of St. Paul donated one hundred and 
seventy-two wagon loads of provisions, 
fuel and clothing for distribution, al- 
though no one pupil brought more 
than a peck of any kind of fruit or 
vegetables. Many incidents occurred 
which proved how valuable as a soul- 
developer was the opportunity given 
the little ones to help others. 

So much for the story of Thanks- 
giving week in St. Paul in 1892. In 
1893 the noble work was repeated on 
a larger scale. Over two hundred 
bushels of potatoes alone were con- 
tributed. 


GENERAL HANCOCK’S FIRMNESS. 


The anecdote which the Afélania 
Constitution tells ef General Hancock 
serves to remind us that those who 
drink lose all sense of the fitness of 
things, and disgrace both themselves 
and their friends. 

General Hancock was in command 
of the train which brought General 
Grant's remains from Mt. McGregor 
to New York. He and his staff were 
in the coach next to the last. In the 
rear car was a party of Pennsylvania 
militia officers, who were popping anu 
occasional bottle of champagne and 
smoking quite sociably. General 
Hancock saw from his car what was 
going on intherear. Itdid not com- 
port with his ideas of the proprieties 
of so solemn an occasion, and, calling 
the conductor, he said: 

“Will you present my compliments 
to those gentlemen, with the request 
that they cease smoking and drink- 
in g ? 

.In a few moments the conductor 
returned “with the announcement that 
the convivial officers returned their 
compliments with a peremptory 
declination to relinquish their cigars 
or wine. . 

“Where is,the next switch ? ” asked 
Hancock. 

“About five miles below,” replied 
the conductor. . 

‘‘When you reach it, if the smok- 
ing and drinking in that car has not 
ceased, switch it on a side track and 
leave it. You may tell the gentle- 
men what I have said.” 

In two minutes cigars and wine 
were not to be seen in the rear coach. 
Its occupants knew that Hancock 
meant just what he said. 


A WOMAN’S WIT. 


Dr. Adler tells a good story about 
a verbal sparring match between the 
Emperor Hadrian and a rabbi. Said 
the Emperor: “Why, your God is 
represented as a thief, for he surpris- 
ed Adam in his sleep and robbed him 
of one of his ribs.” The rabbi’s 
daughter craved permission for reply, 
and when her request was granted 
she said: “Let me implore thine im- 
perial protection. A great outrage 
has been inflicted upon us.” “What 
has happened?” asked the Emperor. 
She answered: “In the darkness of 
the night an audacious thief broke 
into our house. He took a silver 
flagon from our chest of plate and 
left a golden one in its place.” 
“Would that such a robber would 
visit my palace every day!” said Had- 
rian. “And was not the Creator such 
a thief as this?” retorted the girl, 
“for he stole from Adam a rib, and in 
lieu thereof gave unto him a living, 
lovely wife.” — 


A USE FOR MOSQUITOES. 


The practice of inoculating new 
residents of Cuba with yellow fever 
conveyed by mosquito bites has been 
continued by Drs. Ginlay and Delga- 
do, of Havana, for ten years. They 
now report completed observations 
on 52 cases of mosquito inoculation, 
in only 8 percent. of which was yellow 
fever contracted in a well marked 
form, with a mortality of less than 2 
per cent. Of 65 monks, who arrived 
in Havana and lived there under 
similar conditions, 33 were inoculated 
and 32 were not, only 2 of the former 
‘having well marked attacks, in 
neither case fatal, while there were 


lated, and not less than 5 deaths. 
You may take the greatest trouble, 


| 


and by turning it around, find joys 
-on the other side. 


toward making Thanksgiving a day 


11 severe cases among the uninoct- | 


Ghe Farm. 


> 
Creémery odiati 
their operstions branches 
than-the alere haddlibg silk. 


the manufacture and sale of its prod- 
ucts. The creamery at St. Albans, 
Vermont, has fora long time been 
engaged in the business of buying 
dairy feed, such as_ bran, middlings, 
oil-meal, gluten meal, etc., and fur- 
nishing the same to the patrons. 
Buying in large quantities for spot 
cash, they are able to purchase at the 
very lowest prices; and, as farmers 
can receive and haul it directly on 
arrival, there is no accumulation of 
charges for handling and storing. 
The business can be done with almost 


| no additional expense to the creamery 


management. Where such an inati- 
tution existe, it should be made to 
serve every possible purpose by which 
its patrons could be benefited, and 
they should be used as a basis for 
extending the principles of co-oper- 
ation in both buying and selling. 


Too much leisure is often manifest- 
ed in the matter of harvesting the 
corn crop. Some farmers seem to 
think that after it is well ripened it 
cannot be damaged by standing, and 
80 permit it to remain in the field un- 
til some wholly convenient time for 
gathering; but corn, as well as other 
crops, should be harvested and put 
securely away as soon as it is ready. 
Depreciation will result from many 
causes when left standing in the field 
after it is ripe and dry. Some stalks 
will droop until the ears touch the 
ground, and then rot at the tips if 
wet weather comes. Others will be 
pecked by birds, and where the husk 
opens the entire ear may be damaged 
by rain. Beside this, when the corn 
is harvested so late very little good 
can be had from the fodder. It gets 
over-ripe, and is blown to pieces by 
the wind, so that the stalk field is of 
slight value even for pasturage. 

Coal ashes are very good for 
scouring tins or knives. Sift them, 
and have them at hand in a box on 
the sink shelf ready for use. They 
are almost as efficient as sapolio, 
more so than Bath brick, and costs 
only the trouble of sifting. 


The best way to clean a wood past- 
ure where the young sprouts are be- 
coming troublesome is to turn in the 
sheep. If you happen not to have a 
flock, buy them. Perhaps you will 
find them useful in other ways. 


It is folly to buy manures and let 
those go to waste that are made at 
home. By slip-shod methods one- 
half the value of all the manurial 


products of our farms is lost before 


the manure reaches the field. 


If you have not done so already, 
don’t put off white-washing the walls 
and stalls of the stable another day. 
It. will make the stable lighter, the 
air purer, and give a more cheerful 
aspect all around. 

In Ireland, recently, a quarrel had 
taken. place at a fair, and a culprit 
was being sentenced for manslaught- 
er. The doctor, however, had given 
evidence to show that the victim's 
skull was abnormally thin. The 
prisoner, on being asked if he had 
anything to say for himself, replied: 
“No, yer honor; but I would ask, was 
that a skull for a man to go to a fair 
with ?” Nor should any one go into 


| reforms who is thin-skinned or thin- 


skulled. He should be not “thick 
headed,” but “hard headed,” for the 
harder he presses the enemy the 
larger share of the blows he will get. 
As Dr. Pentecost once said, “If any 
one will live earnestly, he must stand 
the racket.” 


“Mary Jane,” said the rector, 
solemnly, “the steak is cooked toa 
crisp, and the potatoes are raw. You 
have left undone the things that 
ought to be done, and cooked too 
done the things that ought not to be 
done.” — Indianapolis Journal. 


Neuralgia 


ATTACKS THE EYES 
Makes 


THE LIGHT 
Unbearable. 


PERMANENTLY CURED 


Ayer’s Pills 


“My husband was subject to severe ¢ 
attacks of neuralgia which caused him ¢€ 
great pain and suffering. The pains * 
were principally about his eyes, and he ¢ 
often had to remain in adarkened room: ¢ 
not being able to stand the light. Ayer"? ¢< 
Pills being recommended, he tried them, > 
using one before each meal. They very ¢ 
soon afforded reltef, followed by perma- ¢ 
nent cure. I am a strong believer inthe & 
efficacy of Ayer’s Pills, and would not ¢ 
be without them for ten times their 
cost.”—Mrs, M. E. DEBAT, Liberty, Tex. 2 
_“T have used Ayer’s Pills in my family ¢ 
for forty years, and regard them as the ¢ 
very best.— Uncle MARTIN HANCOCK, > 
Lake City, Fla. | 


AYER’S PILLS: 


Received Highest Awards , 
. AT THE WORLD’S FAIR = 


MILLS COLLEG 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
and Confers Degrees. Rare 
Offe in Music. One Hours Ride from San Francisco. 
Board and Tuition per Term ot Twenty Weeks, $136. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P.0., Alameda Cal. 


Term begins Aug 8, 1894. 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 
San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University ‘without examination, on recom- 


Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent ; climate, 


perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 14th. — 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER. 


ALAMEDA, CAL. 


late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 
J. B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 
kins Academy. 

Only teachers of known ability employed. 

This is a se/ec# school, in which the home is 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 
tion given. 

Location very advantageous. 


Principal, WwW. W. ANDERSON. 


HOITT’s 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL 


MILLBRAE, SAN MATEO CO. 
[NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A lirst-cla-s home for boys Beautiful 
surroundings Superior instruction. The 
best of care. its graduates admitted to the 
State Univerrity or Stanford Oniversity 
without examination Fall term ,com- 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention paper. 

IRA G MOITT, Ph.D., Master, 


( Ex.Staie Supt, Public Instruction.) 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


AND KINDERGARTEN, 
Cor. lith'and Clay &Sts., Oakland, 


‘ ized Nov. 1888; reopen- 
ed Jan, 6, 18a. Fall term will commence 
Monday, July 30, 1894. It affords superior 
advantages, having college educated teachers 
of the first order, to whom the highest prices 
in the State are paid. Students are prepared 
for Universities and Colleges in the East as 
well as in California. Mrs. M. K. BLAKE, 

Principal. 


PATENT BUSiNESS 4t- 

_ tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 

opposite the’ U. S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 

tain Patents in less time than those remote from 

of invention. ” as 

NO RGE 


Obtained, and all 


ability free of charge and we make 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 
For circular ice, terms and references to 


advice, 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Town, write to 
Opposite Patent Office, OW SCO 


JAS. CARROLL. 


W. H, TILTON, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


873 Market Street 
Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisoo, 


ABELL & PRIEST, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 


i3t POST STREET 
Have the most complete studio in the State. 


Their work is unsurpassed in quality. The 
best Artists are connected with the Gallery. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee MiliS, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &Co 
316 & 318 Marxer Srerer, 8. P. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


Studio on Central Court, Exposition Grounds, 


Bet. 
Also, 121, Post St... bet. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL- 


Administration and Mechanic Arts 
Grant 


mendation. The Academy has large Athletic | si 


ALAMEDA UNIVERSITY ACADEMY 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, | 


MT 5 bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the graph 
Circulars forwarded on application to the | P 


| 


_ A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Seventeenth year; 18 professors ana teach- 
ers. te catalogue or information address 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa. Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of science. 

Lt is the only school om the Coast whose 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 
courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited :m ad- 
vanced chemistry. It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on w. ich certificates 
are ever uccepted, ani also at Cornell Univer 

ty. | 


TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 

Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
vited; catalogue on application; references re- 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
avenues. The 26th year begins Sept. 
4th. Classical, English and special courses 
rovided, Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men. 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So- 
ciology. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the ational churches of tne 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev. 
McLean, D.D.,, 520 Thirteenth St,, Oak- 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, En Branches, etc. 


320 SAN FRANCISSO.§ 


Day and Evening Sessions. 
T. BOBINSON, 


Sznp FoR CIRCULARS 


VAN NESS 


i222 Pine Street, San Franciscc. 
_ Under the Ownership and Direction Of 
DR. Ss. H. WILLEY. 
Mrs. ANNE B. Pray, Associate Principal 


TEACHERS: 


Course in English.— Miss Helen G: Bristol, 
Maria F. saunders, Miss Clara M. Os- 
good. 

Department of Art.—Mrs. Sara R. Gamble. 
Esthetic Physical Culture and Elocution.— 
Mrs. Frances B. Edgerton. 

Department of French.— Mme. Cortez. 
Department of Musie—Prot H. J. Stew- 
art, Mrs. Marriner-Campbeil, Mis J. E. Bir- 
mingham, Miss Floren:e Clark. 
Oourses of Lectures given by 'he Principal 
an’ other: iuvited. 

Careful attention given to the cultivation 
of good manners inthe pupils, and the devel 
opment of right character. 

‘ a next school year opens August 1, 


Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 


April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTUBERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 


Directors— 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbe, Treas 
urer; Austin 0. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 
Nos. G11 and 613 Front Streat, 


San 


IN THE WO&LD 
CHURCH FURN/ 


THE RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL 


BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 

COFFEE PARLORS. 
427 MONTGOMERY ST. 

TELEPHON® 5219, 


Whe 


CATALOG E WITH OVER 2500 TESTIMONIALS. 
HURGH BELLS 


1826. 
ER 


FAVORABLY KNOWN 
| 


PUREST B 
iN 


PRIOES 


pal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, A.M., 


President 
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, S page of THE Pactric has been de- | 

voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
Case, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 


Southern 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association \has passed a 
res olution tothe effect that ‘ond copy should be 
in every Congregational family.’’ 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Rev. George H. DeKay is finding 
many hopeful indications in his work 
at Santa Monica. Sunday-school and 
audiences are steadily increasing; the 
Endeavor Society has life in it; in 
fact, it has been the life center of this 
church from the beginning. A 
project is well in hand for a church 
building. A liberal offer has been 
made of a fine piece of property on 
a condition somewhat novel, yet 
paralleled many times in our land, 
forty odd years ago, in old anti- 
slavery times. If the condition is 
accepted, it will list our work at Santa 
Monica as one of the few prohibition 
churches. And why not? The fight 
is on. Sooner or later this test will 
come to every Christian church of 
America. 

The first Congregational prayer- 
meeting of Los Angeles. was recently 
put in charge of the Young Woman's: 
Missionary Society. Under their 
auspices, Mrs. Chapin, for twenty 
years a missionary at Tung Choo, 
North China, and whose daughter has 
recently returned there to carry on 
the work of her mother, gave a deep- 
ly interesting account of the recent 
revival that has spread through all 
missions of North China. She read 
copious extracts from recent letters 
that told the old story of Pente- 
cost. The reader was evidently so 
overjoyed at the news from the field 
of her former long and patient mis- 
sionary work that she seemed beside 
herself. Some of her hearers solilo- 
quized, Are these missionaries crazy, 
or are most church members like 
Gallio ? 

The church in Long Beach, under 
the pastoral care of Rev. D. Lloyd 
Jenkins, is encouraged by increasing 
congregations. The mid-week prayer- 
meeting is well attended. Five mem- 
bers have been added to the shurch 
during the past month. 

The church at Westminster has re- 
ceived ten members since Rev. D. C. 
Starkey became pastor, about Janu- 
ary Ist, nine by letter and one on 
confession of faith. 


Rev. F. F. Pearse, pastor of the 
church in Santa Barbara, is absent 
on vacation. The Congregational 
and Presbyterian-churches hold un- 


ion services during the vacation. sea-'| 


son. Rev. Dr. Carrier of the.Presby- - 
terian church conducts the services 
while Pastor Pearse is absent, and 
Pastor Pearse during the vacation of 
Dr. Carrier. 

The church at Escondido received 
five members by letter and one on 
confession at the last communion ser- 
vice. Oongregations at Escondido 
have largely increased during the 
past year. The pastor holds service 
Sunday afternoon at Richmond, where 
the schoolhouse is well filled for Sun- 
day-school and preaching service. 
Work is begun on a ditch to bring 
water to the valley, for which the 
water district has bonded itself to 
the amount of $250,000. The place 
has taken on new hope and new en- 
terprise with the prospect of .incom- 
ing water. The church also’: re- 
joices in a brighter outlook for.,, 
terial prosperity. We pray for an 
inflow of the water of life, bringing 
also spiritual prosperity. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Pasadena First Congregational 
Sunday-school sends Children’s Day 
offering of $12. 

Pilgrim Congregational Sunday- 
school, Pomona, sends Children’s Day 
offering of $6.40. 

Saticoy Congregational Sunday- 
scho>l sends an offering of $2.50. 

Our Sunday-school at Santa Moni- 
ca is taking new courage and mani- 
festing a purpose to live and grow, in 
both numbers and efficiency. A neat 
Bible is offered for the most success- 
ful missionary work bringing in new 
scholars. Pastor DeKay is starting 
young people's class which will 
take up the inductive studies in the 
“Life of Christ.” An excellent thing 
to do, as they. can well:-becarried on 
harmoniously with the International 
system of lessons. 

The Alpine Center school reports 
an average of eighteen attendance 
the past quarter out of an enrollment 
of twenty-five. Some “Home Depart- 
ment” work is carried on in connec- 
tion with this school among families 
too distant to be regularly present at 


the Sunday-school. 


The Horola school has had to sus- 
pend until September by reason of 
the public school building being 
rented for private uses. 

The Gabilan Sunday-school loses 
its Superintendent and his family, 
but while sorely missing this worker, 
the little band will be led in Bible 


_ gtudy-(a half dozen new prize Bibles 


having been earned by as many chil- 
dren the past quarter) by a faithful 
Christian mother who cannot bear 
that her children should be without 
Sunday-school influence. 
Superintendent Case gave a special 
Bible reading and blackboard outline 
preview of the coming year's lessons 
on the “Life of Christ” at Santa Mon- 
ica, July 15th. A preview may be as 
useful as a review. : 


A LEARNED FALLACY. 


It has been said that “if an inerrant. 
original Bible is vital to faith, we can 
not escape the conclusion that an in- 
errant present Bible is vital to faith.” 
In an article in the Independent, not 
many months before his death, Pro- 
fessor Philip Schaff took substantially 
the same ground. He said, “Since 
God made no provision for infallible 
transcribers, translators and printers 
of the Bible, we must infer that ver- 
bal inspiration is not necessary.” This 
statement has been repeated so often 
that it would seem to be an article of 
faith with many of our present-day 
Biblical scholars. But will it bear 
investigation ? To us the opposite 
conclusion seems to be the true one. 
The fact that there are errors in our 
present Bible, through the faults of 
transcribefs, translators and printers, 
makes it all the more: important that 
the original Bible should have been 
free: from error: An illustration may 
help us to see this point. A large 
portion of our coined money in actual 
circulation has by constant use be- 
come imperfect. On some of these 
coins the device is almost obliterated. 
But this does not affect their practi- 
cal utility in business transactions. 
They still circulate freely. And it is 
because they bear on their face the 
stamp of the government, certifying 
to their original perfection. But let 


function as @ universal medium of ex- 
change will cease. Coins which never 
had any definite value nobody will 
want. Not their present imperfec- 


righteousness,” would speedily drive 
them out of circulation: In like man- 
ner the Bible has suffered incidental 
loss in its transmission through vari- 
ous channels during many centuries. 
But so long as it bears the image and 
superscription of the great King, we 
have a sufficient guaranty of its or- 
iginal truthfulness and perfection. 
And so long, also, will it maintain its 
supremacy as “an infallible rule of 
faith and practice.” But destroy this 
guaranty, and its function as an au- 
thoritative standard of truth and duty 
will cease. 


An imperfect copy of a title-deed | 


is one thing; an imperfect deed is a 
more serious matter, as many man 
has found ‘to his cost:..- And soan im; 
-perfect copy of the Bible is one thing, 
but an imperfect Bible is quite an- 
other thing. In the one*case the 
injury is superficial, and may be 
ascertained, or can be endured; in 
the other, it is a radical injury, and 
one for which there is no remedy. 
All the wealth of ancient manuscripts 
and versions can never rectify an evil 
which is inherent in the body of Script- 
ure itself. If the foundations of belief 
be destroyed, what shall the righteous 
do? As might be expected, the ad- 
vocates of this view really give away 
their case. Said the late Dr. Schaff 
in his article already referred to: 
“Our faith in the Bible as containing 
the very Word of the living God, 
and as the infallible guide in aii mat- 
ters’of faith and practice, rests on 
its intrinsic. value; and is 


pendént of any human view’ of Zin- 


spiration.” But who is to detertiine 
how much, or how little, of that which 
the Bible “contains” is really the 
Word of God? Who is to ascertain 
and verify those portions of Scripture 
which are, and those which are not, 
of “intrinsic value”? Evidently this 
vicious principle leads to ‘one or the 
other of two alternatives. It will 
impel us either to accept the authority 
of a supposed infallible Church, or to 
fall back upon some authority within 
ourselves, for the decision of these 
all-important questions. And, in either 
case, the authority which once rested 
in an inspired and infallible Book 
will have been superseded, because 
found to be practically worthless. 
And this is the awful trend of the 
“new theology.” It isa “down-grade 
movement,” which will keep woving by 
itsown momentum. Whether in mat-. 
ters of opinion,or in matters of practice, 
‘nO. man can serve two masters. Those 
whd now question the Bible because 
of certain difficulties which their 
finite minds cannot explain will, ere 
long, deny it. The nascent free- 
thinkers of to-day will become the 
open scoffers of to-morrow. Those 
who have taken the first step of dis- 
crediting the inspired Word will find 
it easier to take those other steps 
which have already led multitudes to 
forsake the Guide of their youth, and 
to forget the covenant of their God. 


If not usually, it is often true that 
the inward struggle between the evil 
and the good occurs really at two 
places in the Christian’s experience. 
There is first the conflict at the out- 
set, when the question is pressed 
home upon the soul whether it will 
now dedicate itself to Christ or con- 
tinue the old life apart from him. 
There may be no particular object 
over which the present battle is 
fought. Nothing is now asked to be 
done which is distasteful, no partic- 


ular thing just now to be given up 


this guaranty be destroyed, and their. 


tion, but their “want. of original | 


which-it is hard to yield: It isa 


question about the whole future, in- 


‘cluding a great many particulars, 


perhaps few if any of them in sight 
at that moment. The surrender, if 
made, includes them all. It is a sol- 
emn promise that each question that 
shall arise hereafter shall be decided 
according to the new Master’s wishes 
—what we would call an implicit sur- 
render; that is, folded in or rolled 
up as if the individual acts of obedi- 
ence were done up in a bundle and 
delivered over in the gross. As time 
goes on and the package is unrolled 
this or that particular distasteful 
thing is reached. An explicit surren- 
der is called for. The old disposition 
reasserte itself and there comes an- 
other struggle. It is sometimes a 
severe one; even severer than the 
former. Both combatants have been 
reinforced. On 'the one hand, the 


ase is now actual; no longer a sup- 


position;. the self-gratification is' at 
hand, within reach, and _ that 
strengthens the old nature. But on 
the new Master’s side are now found 
the sense of honor, the power of will, 
whatever there is of force of charac- 
ter, urging the consideration, “you 
have given your promise and: must 
not go back.” 

The principle—the will and plan 
of the new Master everywhere re- 
placing one’s own, the old master de- 
throned, self-denied—is the keynote 
of the Christian life. Self-denial is 
not the same as asceticism, though 
the two are often confounded. It 
may be quite the opposite. Persons 
connécted with the army or navy are 
often objects of envy. They live in 
luxury, in the pleasantest of towns or 
cities, have access to the first society. 
But these men are not their own 
masters. They have given them- 
selves to serve the nation. They do 
not have these delightful positions 
because they chose them. They are 
assigned to them. The government 


| is able to provide for them after this 


manner, and takes pleasure in seeing 
its servants well cared for. He who 
abjures his self master and takes 
Christ instead, puts himself under 
the being who commands all the re- 
sources of this age of advanced civili- 
zation. Many of the positions which 
he has’ to assign are amid the rich- 
est of it. Thus, instead of being éon- 
fined to privation or suffering; self- 
denial may mean wealth and friends, 
and ‘all earthly good. It does not 
consist in choosing for oneself what 
good he will give up or what suffer- 
ing he will undergo. What is that 
but following self as master? Rath- 
er, it consists in repudiating the 
claim of self to have anything to say 


‘about these things, leaving all to 


God’s wise and loving appointment. 
Says Fenelon: ‘‘God gives to some 
crosses of iron and of lead, which are 
overwhelming in themselves; some 
he forms of straw, that seem to weigh 
nothing, and yet which are no less 
difficult to bear. Some he makes of 
gold and precious stones. And it is 
not for us to prefer the leaden to the 
golden; but to prefer that the Lord’s 
blesséd will may be done in us asd 


by usi?. This is not, then, # question 
ok 


ward condition in‘ any form, 
but of proprietorship. It is simply, 


Who is your master amid all this? 


Nothing is to be actually put away, 
nothing undertaken, except at the 
new Master’s command and upon his 
signal, “Now!” Consecration is deed 
ing away the house, not moving out. 
The tenant remains in possession, 
subject to the new owner’s wishes. 
Meanwhile, he does business there 
for his principal, always signing his 
own name as agent. When the sum- 
mons comes it is time enough to go. 
Then, come in what form it may, 
covering what of the delightful or 
dear of life, there may be no with- 
holding. 

‘‘ Tho’ love repine and reason chafe, 

There comes a voice without reply. 

’Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 

When for the truth he ought to die.” 

The cross is to. be carried with us 
daily, to be ready for use. It is the 
badge of consecration and of: dis- 
cipleship. It means, “I 2 we who 
died on this for me.” - Albeit, to 
carry the cross is not the same as to 
be crucified. 


On the 29th of June the Pullman 
Company, it is said, sent to the U. S. 
revenue collector in Chicago the sum 
of $12,500 to pay the government 
license of $25 each on 500 buffet cars 
on which liquor is sold. This is an 
indictment which the whole array of 
secret labor unions ignore, whether 
in the strike or out of it. Another 
indictment, more fearful still, they 
utterly set aside. There are no rail- 
way trains more constantly run on 
the Sabbath Day than those with Pull- 
man cars. atever loss may fall 
to the Pullman corporation we hold 
to be a judgment for the crimes of 
liquor-selling and Sabbath desecra- 
tion. Even if the employes make 
clear the case of too low wages, there 
may be no criminality in it. The 

wrong done them is in the 
two instances above. When will our 
workingmen see this? Let the pas- 
tors and their arbitration committee 


begin here, and get things right with 
Oynosure. 


HERESIES. 
REV. 8. BRISTOL. 

“For the time will come when they 
will endure sound doctrine, but after 
their own lusts shall they heap to 
themselves teachers having itching 
ears.” (II Tim. iv: 3.) 

The value of sound doctrine can 
scarcely be overrated. So, also, false 
doctrines produce evil fruits—cor- 
ruptive, appalling. eternal, and im- 
measurable. These are roads which 
lead in opposite directions intermina- 
bly. . As a rule, nations and individu- 
als are as the doctrines they hold. 
Hence the solemn duty of taking 
heed to the doctrines we embrace, 
and to those taught and received by 
those about us. We are commanded 
to “contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered unto the saints.” And, 
however pleasant and desirable, it is 
to have peace and quiet in the 6 
tian household, it can be purchased 
at fearful cost, and always is, when 
all we see is error coming in at the 
doors, and give no warning and utter 
no protest. And the silent men at 
such a time are by no means the 
truest friends of the Church or the 
friends of God. “Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend; but the kisses of 
an enemy are deceitful.” It is my 
belief that we have fallen upon one 
of the times in the world’s history 
when men have “itching ears,” eager 
to hear something new, impatient of 
old and sound doctrines, “turning 
away their ears from the truth, and 
turning to fables.” This is true in 
all the 'sciencés—in politics, and es- 
pecially in theology and _ religion. 
It is, therefore, a time when vigilance 
is demanded and warnings are le- 
gitimate. 

Allow me, then, to call attention 
certain doctrines fraught with dire 
dangers to our Zion, which are_ be- 
ginning to prevail widely among the 
ministers and churches. 

1. The Darwinian doctrine of the 
descent! of man by natural genera- 
tion from a brutal parentage. This 
doctrine—albeit there is a wide gap, 
a long, long “link” unfilled between 
him and the highest order of brutes— 
is largely accepted in our schools of 
learning and by the ministry. Pro- 
fessor Drummond boldly avows the 
doctrine—lestured in the New Eng- 
land churches to prove the doctrine, 
and now has published a book em- 
bodying hisviews, and all: this with- 
out impairing his high. standing 
among the ministers and churches of 
our denomination! Indeed, I have 
been surprised at the number of min- 
isters I have met who have left the 
views commonly received from Moses, 
and gone over to those of Darwin ! 

The point I make is this+—accept- 
ance of Darwin means rejection of 
Moses, and that, too, ip the not dis- 
tant future. Rejection of Genesis 
and its account means rejection of 
the Pentateuch and the removal of 
the cornerstone which supports the 
great fabric of our faith—the Bible. 

2. The doctrine of the existence of 
our race far, far back of the time as- 
signed by Moses, even beyond the 
Glacial Period, as advocated ‘by Pro- 
fessor Frederic Wright, and -many 


others, is'anofber assault upon Moses 


| 


and the’ Bible: So far as I know, 
neither he nor Professor Winchell— 
both Congregationalists—have ever 
made any serious attempts to recon- 
cile the two, and thus forestall an 
unsettling of faith. 


The rough and, I may say, profane 
handling of our sacred Bible by “the 
higher critics” is another cause for 
profound alarm. Dr. Denney tells 
us they have so far unsettled the 
faith of European churches in the 


first part of the Bible that preachers |. 


“fight shy” of it, their faith being 
quite unsettled as to its miracles and 


| history; Dr. Denney himself being 


so moved thereby as to refuse to de- 
fine his views of inspiration. One 
thing is evident. These critics show 
no such profound respect for the. 
Old Testament ss was shown by, 
Christ and the apostles; in all their 
quotations from it. Christ laid his 
solemn hand on the three divisions of 
the Old Testament which existed in 
his day—‘“the Law, the Prophets and 
the Psalms,” and said every jot or 
tittle of them should be fulfilled. All 
parts of the book are quoted by him 
and his disciples as divine, and they 
based upon them the claims of the 
new dispensation. How different the 
treatment of these rationalistic, Ger- 
manizing critics! Yet they are mod- 
ifying, weakening and destroying the 
faith of large numbers in our semi- 
naries and pulpits. From this quar- 
ter the enemy is coming in as a flood. 
Shall we sit still and say nothing, 
and let the enemy capture one and 
another of our strongholds? Shall 
we do this for fear of being charged 
with disturbing the peace of the 
Church and “stabbing Congregation- 
alism by want of generous confi- 
dence”? 

4. The general ominous silence of 
the pulpit in regard to the hell that 
awaits the wicked is alarming. Who 
hears a sermon now emphasizing the 
doctrine of eternal punishment? Who 
talks to sinners as Christ did, and 
his apostles? Who declares the whole 
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counsel of God on that subject? 
I do not say the doctrine is denied, 
but it is left to die out of human 
thought by neglect. It takes but the 
silence of a single generation on a 
doctrine of the Bible to consign it to 
practical oblivion in the minds of 
men. There is already widespread 
unbelief in regard to future punish. 
ment in the pulpits and the pews of 
the Congrezational churches. Is it not 
time to sound the alarm? -“If thoy 
dost not speak to'warn the wicked 
from his way, he shall die in his 
iniquity, but his blood will I require 
at thy hand” (Ezek. xxxii: 8). 
VENTURA. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Only one month remains before the 
American Board financial year closes. 
Churches and individuals intending 
to have some part this year in our 
great work of foreign ‘missions must 
make their gifts before Augu;t 31st. 
The majority of our churches in this 
State have not yet contributed. Some 
of them are planning to do so in 
August. May we not hope for an 
offering in this month from many of 
those who have not yet made one? 

The following list does not include 
the receipts of thé Wo'uan's Board of 
the Pacific, which will be found in 
their report in due time. They are 
making a noble effort to raise the 
amount pledged by them. The 
response should be generous. The 
Young Ladies’ Branch, also, are 
arranging for a Children’s Day in the 
interests of the Morning Star. Let 
August this year bean all around 
foreign missionary month. 

The gifts in this State reported up 
to June are as follows: | 


24 40 
Little Shasta.......... 22 50 
Oakland Plymouth-avenue...*...... 62 25 
ccc 6 co 
Pacific Grove Mayflower............ 7 25 
Sacramento First.... 39 25 
San Francisco First............... 225 60 
San Francisco Olivet............... Io 00 
San Francisco Fourth.............. 15 00 
San Francisco Park. ...... 39 25 
San Lonnzo 5 25 
General Association...... 52 95 
Congregational Chinese Sunday-scheol 23 
Y. P. S.C. E., Green Valley....... 5 

W. B. M, P., Berkeley (debt)....... 50 

Three friends, Berkeley............ 15 

Class ’93 Pacific Theological Seminary 37 

Mrs. Mary Hale, Martinez.......... 10 

J. C. and E. Coleman ............. 100 


W. F., San Francisco (debt)........ 
Rev.. E. D, Hale, Lincoln.......... 


N= W 


00 
GO 
60 
00 
oe 
| 00 
A friend, Placer county............ 00 
‘Foss,.Jackson.. ............. 20 00 
Mrs. S.'D. Husted, Castlé Crag.... 
‘Rey, Mr. and Mrs, Perkins......... 7 50 
Cathryn Culver, Oakland........... 20 00 
Mrs. M. W, Payne, San Jose........ 10 Oo 
Ford, Santa Cruz........... 30 Oo 
Rev. W. P Hardy.San Rafael (special) 25 00 
Sunday-school Class, First church, 
@akland (special)....... ........ 76 90 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, Sonora 
Ladies of Petaluma (special)........ 35 00 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Highland Church of Christ......... 16 00 
cco 15 00 
67 50 
San Diego First....... are eee 87 70 
San Diego Second...............-.. 6 00 
San Bernardino First. .............. 2475 
Vernondale Sunday-school.... .... 7 55 
San Luis Obispo Boys’ Brigade.... . § 50 
‘Moreno Sabbath-school class 2 30 
A friend, Florin........... 10 0O 
Riverside. . I 00 
. Jones, San Diego....,........ 
J. W. Scoville, Pasadena I 0S 
J. Mason, Compton... ............. 5 
J. E, Cushman 25 00 
John Crawford, Pomona ...... ... 5° 90 
Lilly M. Whetman, Pomona (special) 75 00 
Junior C. E., Riverside (special)..... 15 00 
Rev. A. E. Tracy, Ontario (special).. 20 00 
Needles (special)...... 5 00 
Mrs. M. L. Peabody and Armenian 
friends (special) ...........+.... 35 
West Bad Y. P. S. C. Bx... 9 85 
Mrs. E. Hildreth, Los Angeles 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, : 
Perris (special).... . ta ALY. 
S. S. First church, Riverside (special) 7 10 
F. G. El Cajon (special)...,........ 00 
Rev. J. W. Overton, Needles (special) 3 00 


The gifts marked special do not 
help the Board in its appropriations. 
July and August gifts should largely 


increase the number and amount. . 


The last word from, Boston gives the 
encouragement that, with good con- 
tributions in these two months, there 
will be no addition to the deficit of 
last year. The total gifts for the ten 
months this year, to July ist, amount 
to $506,052.03, against $501,333.03 
for the same months last year. This 
does not include $35,954.44 given for 


the debt of last year. All gifts may 


has it been com 


be sent to this office, or to the Treasur- 
er in Boston. 
Watrter Frear, General Agent. 
7 Montgomery avenue, 8. F. 


BIBLE SOCIETIES IN CALIFORNIA. 


Never since the organization of 
the California Bible Society, in 1849, 
pelled to refuse 
grants of Bibles to mission Sabbath- 
schools and churches where 
there was inability to purchase. 
Now, however, the trustees of the 
California Bible Society, the manag- 
ers of the Southern California Bible 
Society, and of the Alameda and Con- 
tra Costa Bible Society, are under 
the necessity of announcing that for 
want of funds to replenish their de- 
positories, these auxiliaries will not 
be able to make grants as heretofore. 
With great reluctance this statement 
is made, and now because of this fi- 
nancial embarrassment these auxil- 
iaries will be compelled to charge 
half price on books, asked for as 
grants for mission Sabbath-schools 
and other institutions, for the pres- 
ent, and until the co-operating 
churches remember the Bible cause 
with their angual offerings—let them 
be large: or small—and until the 
present financial depression is over 
and gone. 

Will the churches whose mission 
work has so generonsly shared in the 
gifts of these Bible societies in the 
past come to the rescue and send in 
their offerings for this fundamental 
and now needy cause. | 

Joun Tompson. 
Dis’t. Supt. A. B. S. 
1350 Srezzt, Oakland, Cal. 


The strike has not been declared 
off in Oakland and some other places; 
but the trains are running and the 
soldiers are going home, and the 
men seem to be coming to their 
senses, and ready to go to work 


}again. A committee of them inter- 


viewed Mr. Towne yesterday, and he 
replied: 

When the strike is declared off, our 
company will employ, in addition to those 
now in our‘service and the few who are coming 
to us under engagement, such men as we may 
need in train and other service who have not 
during the strike willfully damaged railroad 

operty or forcibly prevented our employes 

om performing their usual regular duties; each 
case to be considered separately and upon in- 
dividual application, and to be disposed of ac- 
cording to the merit of the applicant. The 
company will be careful that no individual suf- 
fers wrong or injustice at our hands. Beyond 
this the men must trust to the leniency of the 
company. A. N. Towns, 

Second Vice-President and General Manager. 


This seems to us a very fair reply, 
and all that the men could expect. 


[For THE PACIFic.] 
If I Could Have’ My Way. 


If I could always have my way, 
Be care free all the live-long day, 
With nothing to hinder or 

I wonder if it would be best ? 


To have life’s sorrows vanish quite, 
My pathway ever fair and bright, 
Life’s sweetest roses on my breast, 
I wonder if it would be best ? 


To have the smoothest path of life, 
With no touch of the pruning knife, 
My heart says, No, it would not be 
The best or wisest thing for me. 


Some plants need more of shade than sun, 
perfect colors run; 

n » Sharp pruning in the spring, 
That they abundant fruit may bring. 


If this, dear Lord, be what I need, 

Prune thou, then, though the branches bleed, 
And water with thy grace divine 

Each tiny root that makes the vine, 


Till every stalk, and stem, and shoot, 
Has thy inspiration at the root, 


. That my life-vine may bloom, and bring 


Blest fruitage for thy garnering. 
CHARLOTTE N. CuMMINS. 


The Philadelphia Sterilized Milk 
and Ice Society was organized re- 
cently, and the mayor of the city was 
chosen president. The society in- 
tends to supply the poor witb 
sterilized milk, pure ice water, and 
disinfectants, at cost price. 


Awarded 
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MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adul 
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